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I. INTRODUCTION 



It is the purpose of this thesis to examine the Services 
as a whole and identify the areas of discrimination against 
women that currently exist within them. It will also pre- 
sent additional areas of discrimination outside of the mili- 
tary which prohibit the full utilization of women and 
restrict their career potential. Finally, this thesis will 
offer some possible solutions to bring about the elimination 
of these barriers. 

r 

The introductory section of this thesis will in a sense 
serve to set the scene for the remainder of the thesis. The 
first part of this section will deal with the changing times 
which greatly affect the Armed Forces. Specific review will 
be made of the effect of the All-Volunteer Force, the women's 
liberation movement and the Equal Rights Amendment. The 
other part of this section will consist of an overview of 
the barriers which limit the utilization of servicewomen, 
and the pledge made by the Department of Defense for full 
equality for women. 

Women in other than a medical role have been a permanent 
part of the Armed Forces of the United States since 1948 
[Ref. 7]. Up until that time women were used in either a 
civilian capacity or in various "auxiliary" components of 
the individual Services. They were considered essential 
only in time of national emergency to take the place of a 
man on the homefront so that he could go away to the 
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battlefield. Although this attitude still exists as the 
proper role of women in the military, the advent of the All- 
Volunteer Force concept and the inroads made in society's 
traditional concepts by the women's liberation movement have 
made this thinking no longer applicable or realistic. 

The main problem the Armed Forces face today is the de- 
velopment of a means for a total utilization of the talents 
and capabilities of servicewomen. The problem is further 
complicated by the lack of a complete description of the ex- 
isting barriers to this goal and the outlining of possible 
solutions for their elimination. Although there have been 
some studies made in the general area of this problem, they 
have essentially dealt with only particular branches of the 
Services such as the V/omen's Army Corps or the Women in the 
Air Force [Refs. 40 and 51]. They have also only dealt with 
particular aspects of the problem such as the effect of the 
probable passage of the Equal Rights Amendment or the posi- 
tion of the female Unrestricted Navy Line Officer in rela- 
tion to that of her male peers [Refs. 96 and 17]. Each of 
these studies has shown a small part of the overall problem, 
but none of them has presented an overall examination of the 
existing restrictions which prohibit the full utilization of 
servicewomen by the Armed Forces and which at the same time 
place a limit upon the success which a woman can achieve in 
a military career. 

The words of the then Secretary of Defense, Elliot P. 

— 'Richa-rdson , quoted in Ref. 60 serve to illustrate the need 
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for this type of research by the military community in meet- 
ing this demanding problem: 

"We need to make more and better use of women. 

We say this not just because we're for, in principle, 
the idea of assuring the equality of opportunity to 
women. We're not talking about the Department of 
Defense or the Services as instruments for putting 
an end to the vestiges of discrimination toward women. 
We're talking about the very direct interests of the 
Services, for their own purposes, in doing a better 
job for the United States in the era of the All- 
Volunteer Force 

"We're not thinking in terms of what we can do 
for women, we're thinking in terms of what women 
can do for us and for the national security. And 
I'm not sure that we're asking them to do enough." , 



A. CHANGING TIMES 

This part of the introductory section will examine the 
effect of the All-Volunteer Force on the Services by the in- 
crease in the numbers of servicewomen and the increased num- 
ber of career fields available to servicewomen. It will 
examine the effect the women's liberation movement has had 
on the Armed Forces. Also included in this part will be a 
review of the status of the Equal Rights Amendment as of 30 
June 1974. 

As a result of the technological advances in the area of 
home appliances, the role of a housewife is no longer a 
full-time profession. In addition, with the decreasing 
average age at which women get married coupled with an ear- 
lier age for childbearing, the average married woman is only 
32 when the youngest child becomes of school age [Ref. 25]. 
Therefore, she could be said to be liberated for a career in 
business or government if she so chooses. Finally, there is 
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a movement within society as a whole which is examining and 
questioning the traditional sex-roles assigned to both men 
and women. These statements explain some of the changes 
that were occurring within the whole society, but the change 
in the times which affected the military the greatest was 
the shift from the draft to the All-Volunteer Force concept 
on 1 July 1973 [Ref. 11] . 

1 . The All-Volunteer Force 

Sensing the growing hostility and resentment toward 
the draft as a by-product of the disillusionment from the 
involvement of the United States in the Viet Nam Conflict,, 
President Nixon allowed the authorization for the draft to 
expire and initiated the All-Volunteer Force concept. As a 
result of this decision, the Armed Forces were placed into 
the unfavorable position of having to compete with industry 
for the talent they desired. This act placed a mandate on 
the Armed Services for a total re-examination of our current 
utilization of the talents and abilities of all those in the 
military, especially minorities and women. 

a. The Increase In The Number Of Servicewomen 

As of the change from the draft to the All-Vol- 
unteer Force concept on 1 July 1973, in none of the branches 
of the Armed Forces did women constitute more than three per 
cent of the service's total active duty manpower [Refs. 91, 
75, 92 and 69] . This was in spite of the fact that the two 
per cent ceiling initially set by Congress had been elimi- 
— nated-in 1967 [Ref. 41]. After studying the labor market 
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and realizing what industry had already learned, the Services 
initiated plans to increase the size of their servicewomen's 
ranks. The target date for completing this increase has been 
set for Fiscal Year 1978, but even if the stated goals are 
met the maximum percentage of manpower made up by women for 
any of the Services will be less than seven per cent. 

b. The Expansion of Career Fields Open To Service- 

women 

In keeping with the increase in numbers of serv- 
icewomen, the Services have also pursued a program of opening 
up more of the available career fields to the entrance of 
women. Presently, of the 482 Military Occupational Special- 
ities (MOSs) available to enlisted personnel in the Army 443 
are open to women [Ref. 61]. For enlisted women in the Air 
Force 275 out of a total of 282 speciality areas are oper- 
and only three officer specialities are closed to women [Ref. 
37]. All Navy enlisted ratings are open to women, and Women 
Marines can serve in 28 out of the total 39 occupational 
fields open to males [Refs. 75 and 97]. These figures are 
perhaps not as impressive as the comparison of the percentage 
of career fields open to women as late as June 1971 with the 
percentage open in the beginning of the transition to the 
All-Volunteer Force in October 1972 which is presented in 
Ref. 5. The Army went from 39 to 89 per cent, the Navy from 
24 to 96 per cent and the Air Force from 51 to 98 per cent. 
Only the Marine Corps showed a decrease in the percentage, 
from 36 to 31 per cent. As stated above, even this decrease 
on the part of the Marine Corps has been changed so that now 

72 per cent are open to women. 
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2. Women's Liberation Movement 



This particular social phenomenon serves as a focal 
point fora revolutionary movement which is calling for a com- 
plete, open and honest appraisal of society as it currently 
exists. No longer are the traditional sex-roles and mores 
to be blindly accepted as the way things must be. This move- 
ment is a revolt against the concept that man alone is free 
to select the path his life will follow throughout his adult 
years. Woman too should be able to decide whether or not 
marriage and homemaking is to be the focal point of her life 
and what career she wants to pursue unhampered by social and 
male biases as to her selection. Killian has summed up this 
feeling which reflects the striving by women for the attain- 
ment of true equality with men, the acceptance by men and 
society as an individual [Ref. 49]. 

"Shattered and destroyed forever are the tradi- 
tional concepts that a woman's place is in the home, 
that her role is limited to serving the pleasures 
and needs of man as sex mate, field hand, household 
servant, cook, and bearer and guardian of children. 

She is no longer satisfied to remain placidly at 
home, no longer content with limited education and 
unimportant jobs. She has arrived on the business 
scene and is committed to costarring roles with 
men in every phase of enterprise. The transition 
has moved her into the factory, the office, the 
laboratory, and the executive suite as a partici- 
pant and contributor equal to her male counterpart . 
Although business has yet to recognize her as man's 
equal, she insists on two things: a challenge and 
a chance - a responsible job to be done and the op- 
portunity to do it. 

"She has come to stay and to produce. She ex- 
pects opportunities and compensation comparable to 
a man's. She intends to be heard. She anticipates 
recognition and personal fulfillment. She expects 
to work in comfortable and pleasant surroundings. 
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She insists on personal and courteous treatment 
from her associates and supervisors. She demands 
facilities appropriate to her special physical 
and emotional needs. She wants to prove herself 
a human being who is able to do a job. And she 
doesn't care that her presence causes changes in 
traditional practices." 

This then is the type of woman who is now being re- 
cruited into the Armed Forces in larger numbers than her 
predecessors and into previously male only career fields. 

It is with this type of woman in mind that the Services must 
examine their present policies for existing areas of dis- 
crimination against women. This is the kind of woman who 
has already demonstrated to the Services that she is not 
afraid to stand up against policies that she felt did dis- 
criminate against her, and has won the court decisions which 
have forced the Armed Forces to change their previously ex- 
isting policies. 

3. The Equal Rights Amendment 

Just as the Nineteenth Amendment giving women the 
right to vote was the monument to the determination of the 
suffragettes, the Equal Rights Amendment is the culmination 
of the social revolution spearheaded by the women's libera- 
tion movement. The Amendment was approved by the Senate on 
22 March 1972 and has seven years in which to be ratified by 
the required 38 states [Ref. 78]. The principal clause in 
the Amendment as reported in Ref. 78 is: 

"Equality of rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex." 
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On 7 February 1974 Ohio became the thirty-third 
state to ratify the Amendment leaving only five states to go 
before the requirement for ratification by 38 states is met 
[Ref. 63]. As a result of the limited number of state legis- 
latures meeting in 1974 which have not passed the Amendment, 
there is little likelihood that the required number can be 
met until 1975 [Ref. 79]. In addition to the campaign that 
must be waged by the equal rights proponents for the five 
additional ratifications, they must consider the possibility 
of losing two of the ratifications that they already have. 

On 24 April 1974 Tennessee joined Nebraska in reversing its 
previous stand for passage [Ref. 82]. Whether these rever- 
sals will be allowed to stand will be heatedly contested in 
the courts. If and when the Amendment does receive the re- 
quired number of state ratifications it will take two addi- 
tional years to go into effect [Ref. 78] . 

This portion of the thesis has briefly commented on 
the effects of the All-Volunteer Force, the women's libera- 
tion movement and the proposed Equal Rights Amendment. This 
is the climate in which the examination of the problem must 
be made. The next portion of the introductory section will 
cover the barriers to the full utilization of servicewomen 
and present a review of the pledge made to women by the De- 
partment of Defense's Human Goals Credo. 
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B. THE PROBLEM 



The barriers to the full utilization of servicewomen may 
be broken down into three areas of discrimination: legal, 
service, and psychological/sociological restrictions. This 
portion of the thesis will define the make-up and effect of 
each of these three areas on the utilization of service- 
women. It will additionally, review the problem created by 
the issuance of the Department of Defense's Human Goals 
Credo as it pertains to the Armed Forces. 

At the present place in time, the Armed Forces find 
themselves in an era of change - change in society as a 
whole which exerts pressures and influences from without and 
from within the military structure. They also find them- 
selves in keen competition with industry in the labor market 
for the people with the talents and abilities that the Armed 
Forces need to carry out their assigned missions. Compound- 
ing this recruitment problem is the existence of a genera- 
tion which makes up the most sought after sector of the 
labor force - those completing high school and/or college, 
who are totally disillusioned with the military and the tra- 
ditional value structure that the Services hold so dear 
[Refs. 85 and 13]. Resolution of these problems requires 
isolation of all aspects so that they can be examined in 
such a manner that will lead to manageable solutions of 
achievable goals. 
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1. The Extent Of Utilization 



The problem created for the Armed Forces by the 
shift to the All-Volunteer Force concept is that of recruit- 
ment and retention of the best personnel possible in order 
that the Services can continue to carry out their assigned 
missions. During the examination of this problem the Serv- 
ices quickly came to the same conclusion industry had been 
driven to years before by the draft. That fact was that 
there were simply not enough talented men alone to do the 
job, and thus women had to be turned to in order to fill the 
manpower gap that existed. The then Chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, John W. Macy, Jr., summed 
up this fact when he stated in Ref. 53: 

"There must be a new recognition of the value 
of women as a critical and vital resource in the 
economic life of the nation. There must be a real- 
ization that equal employment opportunity for women 
is not a favor to women but an economic necessity. 

Women are over one-third of the labor force of the 
United States. The fact is that the high levels 
of economic activity we now enjoy cannot be main- 
tained without the extensive employment of women, 
both in government and in industry. 

"....our rising expectations require a rate of 
economic development that can be achieved only with 
the full and effective use of womenpower." 

Macy first made this statement in July 1966, even be- 
fore the two per cent ceiling on women in the Services was 
abolished. To bring this point more up-to-date and specifi- 
cally to link the use of women by the Services to fill this 
manpower gap is a quote by the then Secretary of Defense, 
Elliot P. Richardson, in March 1973 [Ref. 60]: 
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”An important consideration in implementing 
the All-Volunteer Force was the potential trade- 
off between men and women. By enlisting more women, 
fewer men had to be enlisted. Also, because the 
proportion of women in the Armed Forces was much 
smaller than that of men it was comparatively easy 
to maintain high quality standards among women en- 
tries." 

The next three sections of this paper will serve to 
outline the specific categories of restrictions which pre- 
sently serve to prohibit the free and full utilization of 
women in the Armed Forces. Due to the rapidly changing na- 
ture of this particular topic, the author has decided to se- 
lect 1 July 1974, the beginning of Fiscal Year 1975, as the 
cutoff date for any changes which might affect the develop- 
ment of this thesis. This fact must be borne in the mind 
should some significant change occur prior to the reading of 
this thesis. 

a. Legal Restrictions 

This first of the three general categories of 
restrictions against the full utilization of women by the 
Services refers to the Congressional acts which form a part 
of the "Law of the Land." Thus the removal of any of these 
restrictions also requires Congressional approval in the 
form of a new law. The most recent of this type of change 
was the elimination of the differences in the enlistment 
ages for men and women. Perhaps this category of restric- 
tions is the one most familiar to the general public as a 
result of the confrontation within the Senate and the House 
of Representatives over the Equal Rights Amendment. These 
quarrels were largely over whether or not the Amendment 
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would require women to be drafted or be eligible for combat 
duty. Senator Stennis of Mississippi, for example, in Ref. 

4: 

"visualized mothers of small children 'living 
in barracks ... carrying M-16 r if les . . . dr iving tanks... 
and being taken prisoner in the Jungles of Viet- 
nam. . . ' " 

As of the cutoff date for this paper, 1 July 
1974, the remaining legal barriers to the full utilization 
of women by the Services are the use by the Navy of women on 
warships; the use of women in combatant aircraft by the Navy, 
Marine Corps and the Air Force; the requirement for separate 
promotion lists in the Navy, Marine Corps and the Army; and 
the exclusion of women from entrance to the service acade- 
mies. 

b. Service Restrictions 

Of the three areas of restrictions to the utili- 
zation of women by the Armed Forces, the category defined as 
"Service Restrictions" stands out as the most damaging to 
the credibility of the Services when they point to themselves 
as areas of true equal opportunity to women. This area 
alone is totally within the power of each of the individual 
Services to correct the situation in which the discrimination 
based upon sex exists. Rather than taking the necessary ac- 
tions to perform this themselves, the Services have chosen 
to fight for the discriminatory practices found within their 
structures. As a result, the Armed Forces have in a sense 
crippled their own recruitment efforts by adverse publicity. 
Some of the most highly contested court cases of the early 
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Seventies have resulted from discriminatory practices that 
existed within the structures of the Services. Coming from 
the decisions and threat of unfavorable decisions toward the 
Armed Forces have been numerous changes that have greatly 
improved the lot of servicewomen. The major changes that 
have been made in this area are the receipt of full depend- 
ent benefits for servicewomen with civilian husbands, the 
initiation of waivers for pregnant women in service who de- 
sired to remain in service, the elimination of the need of 
a waiver to allow a married woman to enlist and the initia- 
tion of waivers to enlist or remain in the service with de- 
pendent children under 18 . The remaining restrictions in 
this category can be grouped into two categories: enlistment 
differences and regulations concerning the prohibition of 
women entering career fields that are combat related. Again, 
the important factor in this general category of "Service 
Restrictions" is the fact that the individual Services have 
the ability to totally eliminate them by doing nothing more 
than removing the existing regulations. 

c. Psychological And Sociological Restrictions 

The discriminatory laws found in the first gen- 
eral category of restrictions can be removed by the passage 
of new laws. The discriminatory practices found in the sec- 
ond general category can be wiped out by the removal or re- 
placement of the existing regulations. But the restrictions 
found in this final category of restrictions will be as hard 
-to change as it is to completely change the thinking of 
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society as a whole. In this category the traditional sex- 
roles for both men and women must be eliminated not only in 
education and play of children but also in the attitudes 
held by men and women alike. Only in this way will the con- 
flict situations of fear of success, career versus family 
and feminity versus aggressiveness be resolved in the minds 
of women. This area of discrimination is best summed up by 
a quote from Jane Prather in Ref. 64: 

"...as long as society continues to conceptu- 
alize women as sex objects and servants, employers 
are unlikely to consider women as serious partici- 
pants in the labor force who can command responsible 
positions and demand high salaries. Moreover, as 
long as socialization practices persist which rein- 
force dependency, passivity, and nonassertiveness 
in girls and which discourage girls from seriously 
pursuing higher education, few women will train to 
compete equally with men occupationally. Because 
of the many myths society holds about employment of 
women, many men do not treat their women co-workers 
as equals. Furthermore, if society continues to 
regard work, a career, or a full-time occupation as 
masculine pursuits, few women will strive to seek 
the few opportunities open. Even if the laws and 
policies which discriminate against women achieving 
equality with men in the labor force are eliminated, 
the battle for equality is not won. At the socio- 
psychological level, what is also required is an 
expose of the myths and beliefs that limit women's 
potentiality . " 

2 . The Pledge To Servicewomen Contained In The Depart- 
ment Of Defense's Human Goals Credo 



Not only are the Armed Forces faced with the problem 
of existing barriers to the full utilization of women to 
fill the manpower gap that exists in the recruitment and re- 
tention of the best qualified people possible, but they are 
also faced with the problem of fulfilling the pledge made by 
their civilian bosses in the Department of Defense. This 
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pledge of equal opportunity for all regardless of sex and 
its fulfillment strongly affect the credibility of the Armed 
Forces and their programs. This problem is further compli- 
cated by the refusal of the Services to even change regula- 
tions within their own structures except by court direction 
or threat of court action. Additional complications are add 
ed to the problem when the Services decide to testify in 
Congressional hearings in such a manner that is unfavorable 
to their stated goals of equality of the sexes but is in 
line with the desires of influential members of Congress who 
threaten reprisal measures unless such a stand is taken 
[Ref. 14]. The pertinent parts of the Human Goals Credo as 
regards the equality of the sexes state [Ref. 16]: 

"Our nation was founded on the principle that 
the individual has infinite dignity and worth. The 
Department of Defense,...., must always be guided 
by this principle. In all we do, we must show re- 
spect for. . . . , the servicewomen. . . . , recognizing 
their individual needs, aspirations and capabili- 
ties . 

"....we must increase the attractiveness of a 

career in Defense so that the service member 

will feel the highest pride in themselves and their 
work, in the uniform and the military profession. 

THE ATTAINMENT OF THESE GOALS REQUIRES THAT WE STRIVE 

"To provide opportunity for every one,..., to 
rise to as high a level of responsibility as pos- 
sible, dependent only on individual talent and 
diligence ; 

"To make military ... service in the Department 
of Defense a model of equal opportunity for all re- 
gardless of. ... , sex, . . . ." 

As can be seen by this quote the Services are truly 
'in a "difficult position of being required to fulfill not 
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only the letter but the intent of this credo, while at the 
same time they are coerced by members of Congress to support 
views during hearings and hesitate to remove discriminatory 
practices within their own individual structures. In such a 
case, there is truly a choice to be made by the leaders in 
each of the Services as to the credibility of their promises, 
or to Congressional support with its associated preservation 
of the traditional sex-roles. 

Seen by the points covered in the introductory sec- 
tion, the Armed Forces find themselves with a serious prob- 
lem in an era of changing times. The Armed Services have 
not and are not living up to the Human Goals Credo for the 
majority. Therefore, they might well argue lack of compul- 
sion to help the minority. The changes are due to the 
changeover to the All-Volunteer Force, the emergence of the 
women's liberation movement, and the probable ratification 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. The problem is made up of 
two parts: the barriers to the full utilization of service- 
women and the requirement to implement the promises contain- 
ed in the Human Goals Credo. In addition, the barriers to 
the full utilization of servicewomen are made up of three 
types: those created by Congress, those created by the Serv- 
ices and those created by society as a whole. 
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II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



This section of the thesis will serve as a brief review 
of the history of women in the military as organized groups. 
It will begin with the formation of the nurse corps which 
was the first military organization composed of women. Next 
the existence of women in a non-medical role in World War I 
will be reviewed. The emergence of the servicewomen's organ- 
izations of World War II will then be examined. These 
groups were essentially the beginnings of servicewomen as 
they are known today. The Service Integration Act of 1948', 
which made all of these organizations regular parts of the 
military structure, will be covered. Finally, the changes 
made to benefit the lot of servicewomen will be reviewed to 
illustrate the disadvantages servicewomen have had to work 
under during their careers. This review of these changes 
will also point out the speed with which these changes are 
now occurring in the early Seventies. 

"It is with deep gratitude for the splendid 
service rendered by the Yeomen (F) during our na- 
tional emergency that I convey to them the sincere 
appreciation of the Navy Department for their pa- 
triotic cooperation." 

With this message then Secretary of the Navy, Josephus 
Daniels, released from active duty the entire group of women 
who had served in the military during World War I except for 
the Army and Navy nurses [Ref. 102]. It was not to be until 
the event of another World War that women would again appear 
in the military other than in the acknowledged role of a 
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nurse. The following sections of this thesis will serve to 
illustrate the obstacles that they have had to overcome be- 
fore achieving their position as it is recognized today. 

A. CREATION OF THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 

The introduction of women into the military in any es- 
tablished form occurred in 1901 when Congress created the 
Army Nurse Corps in the Army's Medical Department [Ref. 44]. 
The nurses who joined this organization were not given full 
officer rank, pay or benefits at that time. This initiation 
of women into the military ranks was followed in 1908 by the 
creation of the Navy Nurse Corps [Ref. 44]. These two or-^ 
ganizations would serve as the bastion of women in the mili- 
tary until the introduction of the Yeomen (F) in World War I 
and again from the end of World War I until the creation of 
the WAAC in the beginning of World War II. During this for- 
ty year period that women were first in the military, it was 
thought that women were not needed except in national emer- 
gencies other than as nurses. 

B. CREATION OF THE "YEOMANETTES" 

As the United States was preparing for its eventual en- 
try into World War I, the need arose for additional person- 
nel to fill shore billets to permit the required buildup of 
personnel in seagoing billets. The then Secretary of the 
Navy, Josephus Daniels, instituted a legal examination to 
see if the laws would prohibit the enlistment of women into 
.the Naval Reserve in the rate of yeoman. When his legal 
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aides reported that no restrictions could be found to pro- 
hibit this action, Daniels initiated action which resulted 
in the inclusion of the Yeomen (F) as a provision of the Act 
of 29 August 1916 which established the Naval Reserve Force 
[Ref. 102]. These Yeomen (F) served in both the Navy as Yeo- 
manettes and in the Marine Corps as Marinettes until 31 July 
1919 when they were released from active duty by Secretary 
Daniels [Ref. 102]. The legal loophole that the Navy had 
been able to use to establish the Yeomen (F) was in the law 
setting up the Naval Reserve Force which allowed the enlist- 
ment of citizens. The Army was not allowed the same latitude 
as the law setting up its Reserve Force specifically spoke 
of the enlistment of males. Although General Pershing, who 
was the commanding general of the American Expeditionary 
Force in France, backed the creation of a Women’s Service 
Corps to provide the clerical and communication help that 
was so short in supply, the War Department rejected the idea 
to create a women's unit in the Army patterned after that of 
the Navy’s Yeomen (F) or of the British WAACS [Ref. 44]. 
Instead, it was decided to send groups of civilian women 
hired under contract to alleviate the situation. These wom- 
en wore uniforms but had no military status. A further il- 
lustration of the thinking of the tim.e as regarding women in 
the military in peacetime other than as nurses is the Naval 
Reserve Act of 1925 which changed the word citizen to male, 
thus eliminating the loophole the Navy had used in creating 
--the Yeomen (F) [Ref. 5]. 
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C. CREATION OF THE WAAC 



Throughout the period between the World Wars various at- 
tempts were made to create permanent components for women in 
the various branches of the Armed Forces, but it remained 
for the commencement of hostilities in the form of World War 
li before women would again see service in the uniforms of 
their country in other than a medical role. On 14 May 1942 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed Public Law 554 creat- 
ing the Women's Auxiliary Army Corps [Ref. 44]. Following 
this another bill was signed creating the Women's Reserve of 
the Naval Reserve known as the WAVES (Women Accepted for 
Voluntary Emergency Service) on 30 July 1942 [Ref. 44]. The 
Women Marines were later brought into being on 13 February 
1943 [Ref. 101]. The V/AVES and Women Marines were not per- 
mitted to go overseas but had full military status, while at 
the same time the WAACs could go overseas but did not have 
military status as these organizations were originally cre- 
ated. This inconsistency was changed by another Congres- 
sional bill which was signed on 1 July 1943 [Ref. 44]. This 
gave the WAACs the same status as the men in the Army, but 
only in wartime, and officially changed their name to Women's 
Army Corps (WAC). These separate organizations which were 
created in the initial days of World War II were the begin- 
nings of the women in the Armed Forces as they are known to- 
day. 
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D. THE SERVICE INTEGRATION ACT OF 1948 



In 1947 the Army and Navy Nurse Corps along with the 
Army Women's Medical Specialist Corps, now the coed Army 
Medical Specialist Corps, became permanent members of the 
military establishment [Ref. 28]. Again there arose a great 
deal of discussion as to whether or not non-medical women 
were needed in and by the military during peacetime. The ma- 
jority favored their retention this time, probably due to 
their longer tour of service in World War II as compared to 
World War I and the changing ideas that society was begin- 
ning to have toward the proper roles for women. On 12 June 
1948 President Harry S. Truman signed Public Law 625, the 
Women's Armed Services Integration Act, which made all of 
the women's organizations permanent parts of the military 
establishment and created a separate organization for the 
newly created Air Force, Women in the Air Force (WAF) [Ref. 
28] . Although this new act placed many restrictions on wom- 
en which would later become matters of grave discontent, at 
least it was a step in the direction of the achievement of a 
non-medical career by women in the military establishment. 

E. HERALD OF CHANGE 

"In every time of crisis women have served our 
country in difficult and hazardous ways. They will 
do so now in the home and at work .... Women should 
not be considered a marginal group to be employed 
periodically only to be denied opportunity to satis- 
fy their needs and aspirations when unemployment 
rises or a war ends." 

With these words President John F. Kennedy established 
the President ' s Commission on the Status of Women in 1961 
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(Ref. 50] . This group was the result of a growing movement 
within society which had begun questioning the role assigned 
to women by tradition and societal norms. Although it would 
be more than a decade later before the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment passed through Congress, the power of womanhood was be- 
ginning to make its presence felt throughout the nation. 

Not only were women in the civilian community examining 
their role as defined by society, but the women within the 
Armed Forces were beginning to question the restrictions 
placed upon their ability to receive the same treatment as 
that received by servicemen. 

The first restrictions to be eliminated in an effort to 
improve the lot of servicewomen were the legal ones contain- 
ed in the Women's Armed Services Integration Act of 1948. 
This act discriminated against servicewomen in the number 
which could be in service, the highest rank that they could 
hold both permanent and temporary, and in the age for manda- 
tory separation. As to numbers, enlisted women could not 
number more than two per cent of the total enlisted strength 
of the individual service (Ref. 28]. Officers in the Army 
and Air Force were limited to two per cent of the total of- 
ficer size of each individual service, while officers in the 
Navy and Marine Corps were limited to ten per cent of the 
enlisted strength of each service (Ref. 28]. The highest 
permanent grade a woman could hold was 0-5, but the Director 
of the women in each service could be temporarily promoted 
to 0-6 while serving in that position. She would return to 
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0-5 when she went to another job or left the service [Ref. 
28] . 

On 8 November 1967, President Lyndon B. Johnson signed 
Public Law 90-130 which eliminated the number and rank ceil- 
ings as well as the age differences which had been a part of 
the Act of 1948 [Ref. 28]. After signing the bill, Presi- 
dent Johnson remarked [Ref. 46]: 

"There is no reason why we should not some day 
have a female chief of staff or even a commander in 
chief . " 

Although this statement sounds extremely promising for 
women, it was to be almost three more years before any woman 
was to even hold flag rank. On 11 June 1970, Colonel Eliza- 
beth P. Hoisington, the Director of the Women's Army Corps, 
and Colonel Anna Mae Hays, the Chief of the Army Nurse Corps 
were promoted to Brigadier General. General William C. 
Westmoreland, the then Army Chief of Staff, summed up the 
occasion very appropriately when he said [Ref. 89]: 

"Theirs was a long, slow path before receiving 
just recognition." 

Even though Public Law 90-130 had not done away with all 
the discriminatory practices that existed within the Armed 
Forces, it was the signal that the movement had been under- 
taken to improve the life of women within the Services. 

F. THE BEGINNINGS OF CHANGE 

The following portions of this part of the historical 
section will review some of the more influential decisions 
‘ which have been made in these few years of the early 
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Seventies. The introduction of women into ROTC both on the 



college and high school levels will be covered. The changes 
in the regulations concerning dependency benefits, dependent 
children under 18, pregnancy and marriage status will be re- 
counted. Finally, the most recent change to occur, the es- 
tablishment of the same enlistment age for both men and 
women, will be covered. 

Although Public Law 90-130 pointed the way that society 
and particularly the Services were to be changing in the fu- 
ture, it was to be the early Seventies in which the changes 
were to occur at such a pace that regulations hardly had 
time to be distributed before a change was inserted- to them. 
The changes that have occurred have been the result of the 
announced policy of equal opportunity for women in the De- 
partment of Defense, the need to use women to fill the man- 
power gap created by the country's shift to the All-Volunteer 
Force and judicial decisions or the threat of judicial ac- 
tion. Secretary of Defense, James R. Schlesinger, has 
stated [Ref . 29] : 

"I believe that the Department of Defense is 
firmly committed to the concept of equal opportun- 
ity for women in the Service .... it will certainly 
be my policy to eliminate all unnecessary distinc- 
tion in regulations applying to Servicewomen and 
to assure that women are accorded both equal oppor- 
tunity and equal treatment in the military." 

1 . Entrance Into ROTC and JROTC 

The earliest discriminatory practice to fall by the 

wayside under this new attitude toward women was the exclu- 

— -sion-of women from the ROTC ranks except in an honorary or 
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auxiliary role. Although the Air Force initiated the pre- 
sent program in the fall of 1969 when it opened up its ROTC 
to women at four universities on a trial basis, women in the 
ROTC ranks was not a new idea [Ref. 100]. An AFROTC WAF 
program at ten universities had lasted from September 1956 
to July 1960 during which a total of seven women had com- 
pleted the requirements for commissioning [Ref. 74]. As a 
result of the lack of interest on behalf of women within the 
student bodies the Air Force cancelled the program. In the 
spring of 1970, the Air Force decided to open the program to 
any of their units that desired to have it [Ref. 100]. As 
of the cutoff date for this thesis, 1 July 1974, 174 units 
out of a total of 182 Air Force ROTC units were coed with 
women making up ten per cent of the total cadet strength. 
Both the Army and the Navy also started their programs on a 
trial basis. In the fall of 1972 the Army opened up its 
units at ten colleges to women, and the Navy opened up units 
at four colleges [Ref. 100]. As a result of the tremendous 
success achieved by both of these programs, the remaining 
units at coed colleges were opened up to women for both the 
Army and the Navy in the fall of 1973 [Ref. 100]. Now women 
are enrolled in 273 out of a total of 290 Army units and in 
49 out of a total of 56 Navy units [Ref. 100]. 

The success of the college ROTC programs in opening 
their ranks to women has been matched by the success of the 
entrance of girls in the high school JROTC. The Air Force, 
Armyand Navy all opened up their JROTC units to girls in 
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the fall of 1972 [Refs. 55, 39 and 48]. Two hundred forty- 
four units out of a total of 275 Air Force JROTC units cur- 
rently have girls in them [Ref. 47], while girls make up 21 
per cent of the total enrollment in the Army JROTC units 
[Ref. 61]. 

A coed in the Air Force ROTC program at Ohio State 
University, Judy Terdan, essentially summed up the feelings 
of most of the women in these programs when she stated [Ref 
74] ; 

"I'm no women's libber, but a woman should have 
her options. She should be able to choose between 
a career or homemaking." 

2. Allowed Dependent Children 

The elimination of this particular discriminatory 
practice was the result of the threat of judicial action 
rather than of an effort by the Services themselves to cor- 
rect the situation. Prior to this change women who had cus 
tody of children under 18 were automatically discharged. 

The Air Force instituted the change on 29 September 1970, a 
day after a woman judge advocate in the Air Force, Captain 
Tommie Sue Smith, had filed suit against the Air Force for 
the use of a discriminatory practice in the separation of 
women with dependent children under 18 [Ref. 3]. In the 
announcement of its change the Air Force stated that [Ref. 
3] : 



"....its longstanding regulations were 'not 
considered to be in consonance with the recent em- 
phasis on women's rights,' or in line with the De- 
fense Department's equal rights policies." 
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In April 1971 the Army decided to change its regula- 
tions concerning women with dependent children under 18 
along with its policies on women who became pregnant [Ref. 

84] . Rather than simply eliminating the regulation complete- 
ly, all women in the Army who became pregnant or parents 
during their tour of duty would have to submit a request for 
a waiver to remain in the service. The request had to con- 
tain a recommendation from the woman's commanding officer, a 
statement from the woman that the child will not interfere 
with her duties and that the situation will not result in 
the neglect of the child. 

3 . Pregnancy Waiver 

The elimination of the discriminatory practice of 
automatic discharge for servicewomen who became pregnant al- 
so came about as a result of the threat of judicial action. 
Two Air Force unmarried women filed suit against the Air 
Force in order to prevent the Air Force from discharging 
them. • Captain Susan R. Struck and Airman First Class Gloria 
D. Robinson both gave birth to children whom they later 
placed for adoption [Ref. 103]. As the case awaited a hear- 
ing before the Supreme Court, the Air Force announced in 
March 1971 that it had changed its regulations concerning 
women who became pregnant [Ref. 65]. From this date, women 
who became pregnant, married or not, could submit a request 
for a waiver from discharge. The request had to include a 
statement from medical authorities as to whether or not the 
pregnancy was expected to be normal. It also had to include 
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a statement from the woman's commanding officer recommending 
her retention and stating that "he" was able to do without 
her while she was absent. 

Although the regulations were changed to at least 
provide for waivers in the cases of servicewomen who became 
pregnant, the feelings which discriminated against service- 
women still existed. On 19 May 1972 the Air Force issued 
new policy guidelines for use in this area, and the follow- 
ing clause found in both the officer and enlisted regula- 
tions illustrates the attitude with which servicewomen must 
still contend [Ref. 66]: 

"retention of members who become pregnant is 
not in the best interest of either the member or 
the Air Force." 

The Army again followed the lead of the Air Force in 
revising its regulations concerning discriminatory policies 
for which the Air Force had been threatened by judicial ac- 
tion. In April 1971 the Army revised its regulations to 
allow women who became pregnant to request a waiver from 
automatic discharge [Ref. 10]. Again the request had to con 
tain certain elements before it could be reviewed. 

The Marine Corps has also revised its policies con- 
cerning servicewomen who become pregnant or parents during 
their tour of duty and desire to remain in the Service. A 
waiver is required in both situations and will be granted by 
the Commandant's office only when it is determined that the 
child and the woman's associated responsibilities will not 
interfere with her military duties, etc. [Ref. 27]. 
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The Navy like the Marine Corps has followed the lead 
of the Air Force and the Army in the changing of its regula- 
tions concerning the discharging of servicewomen who become 
pregnant. The Navy is currently operating under a revised 
set of regulations which require the servicewoman to submit 
a request for a waiver from separation much like that re- 
quired by the Air Force, The request must include the re- 
commendation of the woman's commanding officer for retention 
and a report from a medical officer if it is deemed perti- 
nent [ Ref . 26] . 

4 . Enlistment and Re-enlistment of Married Women 

The Air Force led the way for the Services in allow- 
ing the entrance of wives and mothers into the Services 
without requiring a request for a waiver. In August 1971, 
the Air Force regulation covering enlistments simply deleted 
the section barring the enlistment of wives and mothers 
[Ref. 58]. 

_ In 1971 the Army decided to allow wives and also 
women who had had a previous unwed pregnancy to enlist but 
only after requesting a waiver for enlistment [Ref. 104]. 

On 26 March 1973, Brigadier General Mildred C. Bailey, the 
Director of the WACs, announced that the Army had again 
changed its regulations in this area, and now wives as well 
as women who had had an unwed pregnancy prior to enlistment 
could join without requiring a waiver [Ref. 54]. 

As of 1 April 1974, the Marine Corps has allowed 
wives' as well as women with dependent children to enlist if 
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they applied for and received a special waiver [Ref. 57]. 

The waiver requires the woman to sign a statement stating 
that she is available for service wherever she is assigned 
and will agree to make arrangements for child care if the 
area to which she is assigned does not allow dependents. 

The limiting factor in this change to previous regulations 
is that the woman cannot have more than one dependent when 
she enlists. Therefore, she can have a child or a civilian 
husband as her one dependent but not both, although she can 
have a serviceman for a husband and one dependent child. 

Currently the Navy places no restriction on women , 
different from those placed upon men enlisting in the Navy 
regarding dependency status except that a woman will not be 
enlisted or re-enlisted if she is pregnant at the time [Ref. 
22] . Both women and men enlisting at paygrade E-3 and lower 
are limited to a maximum of two dependents largely due to 
economical considerations, although there can be a request 
made for a waiver of this regulation [Ref. 22]. 

5. Female Dependency Benefits Decision 

On 24 December 1970, First Lieutenant Sharron A. 

Front iero, USAF filed a suit against the Air Force charging 
it with discriminatory practices in military benefits due to 
sex [Ref. 62]. The husband of Lieutenant Front iero was a 
full-time student, and the couple existed on the wife's mil- 
itary pay plus $205 a month in veterans' benefits [Ref. 62]. 
Her husband was not entitled to medical benefits that are 
given to wives of servicemen. She could not draw an allowance 
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for off base housing which male married officers can. Her 
husband could only be recognized as a dependent if he was 
physically or mentally incapable of supporting himself and 
relied upon his wife for more than half of his total support 
[Ref. 62]. This particular case pointed out with extreme 
clarity the double standard which had existed within the 
military services. The case was not to be finally resolved 
until 14 May 1973, almost two and a half years later, by the 
Supreme Court [Ref. 95]. The immediate outcome of this de- 
cision was payment of quarters allowance to servicewomen 
with civilian husbands and medical and dental entitlements 
to their husbands [Ref. 99]. Later servicewomen with civil- 
ian husbands received travel benefits as an outgrowth of 
this decision [Ref. 98]. Finally, the Comptroller General 
ruled that married servicewomen were entitled to all benefits 
normally received by married servicemen as a result of the 
study done on the possible ramifications from the Supreme 
Court decision [Ref. 80]. This one case, in essence, total- 
ly eliminated a large area of servicewomen's discontent and 
illustrated the effectiveness of the judicial process in 
bringing about the elimination of discriminatory practices 
within the Armed Forces. 

6 . Same Enlistment Age 

On 24 May 1974, President Richard M. Nixon signed 
Public Law 93-290 which amended Title 10 of the United States 
Code so that the enlistment age for women was the same as 
-- that -for men [Ref. 77]. Now both men and women can enlist 
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with parental consent at 17 and without consent at 18. Pre- 
viously, women could not enlist until 18 and required paren- 
tal consent until age 21., This law was the result of legis- 
lation introduced to Congress by the Department of Defense 
as was Public Law 90-130 of 1967. 

The elimination of the discriminatory practices 
which barred the entrance of women into ROTC units; forced 
them out of the military if they became pregnant or had 
children under 18; barred the enlistment of married women, 
mothers or women who had had unwed pregnancies; prevented 
them from receiving full dependency benefits and enlisting 
at the same age as men illustrate the inequalities under 
which servicewomen have had to work since they first became 
a permanent part of the Armed Forces. As the major title of 
this section of the thesis states, these are only the begin- 
nings of changes that must be made before women can exist 
and work on an equal level with men in the Services. The re- 
mainder of this .thesis will deal with the restrictions which 
currently exist that continue to prohibit the full utiliza- 
tion of women by the Armed Forces. After enumerating these 
restrictions, possible means for their elimination will be 
offered for consideration in the continuing search for meth- 
ods of achieving the illusive goal of equality for all serv- 
icewomen . 
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III. EXAMINATION OF EXISTING RESTRICTIONS 



This section of the thesis will provide an examination 
of the three areas of the existing sociological/psychologi- 
cal, legal and service restrictions to the full utilization 
of servicewomen. The sociological/psychological restrictions 
will be shown to provide the greatest barrier to the equali- 
ty of women in that they affect the attitude of both women 
and men as to the proper sex-role for women. 

"Women not only have a tougher job getting into 
military service but once accepted face fewer job 
options and benefits than males. ... ' 

"Many of the past discriminations have been 
wiped out through the efforts of Congress, the 
courts and women's groups.... 

"But 'significant barriers' remain to hamper 
the entry of women into military service and to 
restrict their assignment and promotion. 

"Since the military is not considered 'tradi- 
tionally suitable for women, I am certain that young 
women receive much less information and encourage- 
ment from home and school concerning a career in 
the military service than young men. ' " 

This is essentially a summary of the testimony given by 
Lieutenant Colonel Jacqueline G. Gutwilling, a retired mem- 
ber of the WACs, in a hearing of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress in August of 1973 [Ref. 68]. Since the only 
major discriminatory practice that has been eliminated since 
her testimony is the equalizing of the enlistment ages by 
Public Law 93-290 in May of 1974, the opinions presented by 
this retired officer may still describe the present situa- 
tion. Her testimony serves as a warning to the Department 
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of Defense and the Armed Forces that all of the inequalities 
faced by servicewomen have not been eliminated. 

A. SOCIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS PERPETUATING RE- 
STRICTIVE ATTITUDES 

This part of the thesis will deal with the particular 
factors which affect the attitudes of both women and men as 
a result of sociological and psychological conditioning. 

This part will be further broken down into an analysis of 
the dominance of the sex-role assigned to women, the con- 
flict situations that occur within women, the fear of suc- 
cess conflict in women and the attitudes and beliefs that, 
discriminate against women. 

Of the three areas of existing restrictions to the full 
utilization of servicewomen, the sociological and psycholog- 
ical restrictions will be the ones which will present the 
greatest difficulty in eliminating them, more so than the 
legal and service restrictions. The following statements 
demonstrate how this area af restrictions even has a great 
effect on the legal and service restrictions. Congress will 
not pass bills to eliminate legal barriers unless the major- 
ity of the American people favor their elimination. The 
Services may not remove their barriers unless they feel com- 
pelled to change by the attitude of society, or the courts 
rule against the service practices that are discriminatory. 
Thus this category has a profound impact on the other two 
areas of discrimination simply as a result of the attitude 
of society as a whole and that of the individuals involved. 
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Colonel (now Major General) Jeanne M. Holm, the then Di- 
rector of the WAF, summed up the situation in Ref. 88 when 
she stated: 

'' 'in the past 21 years, military women have 
generally fallen into the same patterns of employ- 
ment that prevail in the private sector .... that is, 
a concentration in the jobs traditionally classified 
as "women's work" and in the lower skill grade lev- 
els. To date, top level management and executive 
positions are, for all practical purposes, closed 
to military women except those directly involved 
with women's program.' 

"....part of the problem is that women them- 
selves must 'recognize and overcome their own pre- 
judices. To overcome them will require a major 
redirection in the way we train our young. 

" 'It's high time we stop telling children that 
girls don't have the aptitudes for mathematics, - 
engineering, science, etc: besides, "it's unlady- 
like .".... Most girls,...., are still raised with a 
romantic image of life - school, marriage, family - 
and they lived happily ever after. But Cinderella 
is dead. ' " 

1. Sex- Role Dominance 



This section of the thesis will examine the impor- 
tance of the domination of the attitudes possessed by women 
and men alike by the traditional sex-role. The results of 
several studies will be reviewed which indicate that the 
traditional sex-role assigned to women affects their paren- 
tal training and education, their higher education and the 
vocations available to them. 

"Feelings, moods, and attitude. ... rule a woman, 
not facts, reason, nor logic. 

"By herself woman is all mixed-up but superb as 
an auxiliary (Genesis: helper). 

"Woman is inanimate or on the defensive until 
you create a feeling such as praise. Then she goes 
all out. 
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"Never scold or explain when she is angry, re- 
member she is feeling not thinking. . . . 

"Stop bossing; just manipulate her in her feel- 
ings .... 

"The acquisition of knowledge or responsibilities 
does not lessen women's need for support, guidance, 
and control. Quite the contrary. 

"Why ask women when they only need to be told? 

Why ask women when they hope to be taken?" 

This quote from G.C. Payetter found in Ref. 81 pre- 
sents a synopsis of some of the attitudes of society con- 
cerning the proper sex-roles that women in the United States 
are expected to conform to throughout their lives. The par- 
ticular sex-role that the individual female child will con- 
form to is primarily learned as she grows. Generally this 
education is received from the child's parents, particularly 
from the child's father [Ref. 53]. 

This development of the sex-role in the child by the 
parents is demonstrated in Ref. 64 by Jane Prather. She pre 
sents several studies which demonstrate the gradual but ef- 
fective education which girls receive to mold them into 
their acceptable sex-role. Goldberg and Lewis in 1969 found 
that even as infants, girls were touched and spoken to more 
often than boys. Komarovsky in 1946 and 1950 and Sears, Mac 
coby and Levine in 1957 found that the parents punished boys 
for displays of fear while girls were encouraged to avoid 
aggression and independence. Kagan in two studies in 1964 
found that even toys emphasized the beauty and servant roles 
for girls. In one of these studies, Kagan also found that 
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fathers strongly objected to their sons selecting girls' 
toys for play. Finally, Aberle and Naegele found in 1952 
that half of the fathers in their study rejected the idea of 
a career for their daughters. 

Other studies have obtained results that seem to in- 
dicate that the sex of children also affected later family 
planning. Sears, Maccoby and Levine in 1957 found that moth- 
ers of daughters only were happier over a new pregnancy than 
were mothers with sons; and Pohlman found in 1969 that the 
interval between the birth of the first child and the con- 
ception of the second child is shorter if the first child - 
was a girl and the likelihood of a third child is higher for 
those whose first two children were both girls [Ref. 12]. 

Thus girls have demonstrated to them by their own parents 
the second class status that has been placed upon women by 
our society. 

John W. Macy, Jr., the then Chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, spoke of the influence of 
the parental attitude which carried over into the area of 
formal education for girls in Ref. 53: 

"....there is a dropout problem that has re- 
ceived far too little attention: the after-high- 
school dropout of girls. Relatively more girls 
than boys finish high school, and with relatively 
more than their share of honors. But from there 
on the balance is reversed. . . . 

"This educational dropout is due largely to 
lack of motivation, but a negative attitude on the 
part of parents toward college for their daughters 
is an influential factor. . . . 
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"For some time now.... the socialization and 
education of girls has been preparing most of them 
for a world that has, in the United States and many 
other countries, ceased to exist. Many of the 
adults who significantly influence girls and boys - 
....- are inadvertently encouraging girls, and the 
boys they will marry, to ignore the facts of women’s 
lives in the world of today and tomorrow." 

Not only does the traditional sex-role of women as 
determined by society influence the education and training 
women receive from their parents and strongly affect their 
participation in advanced formal education, but it also con- 
fronts women in the labor market in the opportunities and 
vocations which are made available to them. Women are often 
blocked from advancement by a lack of formal training and 
thus cannot contest their situation. At the same time, 
their lack of formal education is a result of parents not 
feeling that it is important for a girl to have higher formal 
training, the schools setting quotas which prevent all but a 
few select women from getting in, or the company does not 
feel that it is worth the investment to send a woman to addi- 
tional training. All of these factors work together to im- 
press upon women that the sex-role that society has assigned 
to them does not accept them in a role other than wife and 
mother . 



Jane Prather in Ref. 64 points out that even the 
definition of work as defined by society in the United 
States perpetuates the sex- role of women: 

"....Because the commonsense definition of work 
is performing a task for which one is rewarded mone- 
tarily, only men typically can be considered to be 
working .... By implying that only men work, American 
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society attributes higher status to men. Needless 
to say, the commonsense definition of work discrim- 
inates against women in the labor force because it 
upholds the belief that women are not interested in 
earning a living or in establishing their economic 
independence. Moreover, the definition of work pro- 
motes the myths that women in the labor force are 
not to be regarded as contenders for promotions, 
advancements, or higher wages. Because of the wide- 
spread acceptance of the notion that only men work, 
another myth emerges that it is morally wrong for 
women - particularly married women or mothers - to 
work. " 

The sex-role of women as dictated by society is thus 
an extremely powerful restriction which is manifested in the 
attitude of individuals as a result of psychological and so- 
ciological pressures. As can be seen in the examination of 
this first attitude restriction much time and effort' will 
have to be devoted to the re-education process which will be 
required to overcome this obstacle to the further utiliza- 
tion of women by the military. 

2. Conflict Situations 



This part of the thesis will examine the various 
conflicts that occur in women as a result of their tradi- 
tional sex-role, especially if they decide to seek fulfill- 
ment through a career as an addition or instead of their 
role as wife and mother. The conflicts that arise are the 
adult versus woman conflict, the young versus the older gen- 
eration conflict, and the career versus the home/family con- 
flict. A review of these three conflicts will aid in the 
understanding of the restrictions in the attitudes of women 
themselves when they consider a military career. 
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Women of today who are at the decision point of 
choosing and training for a career, especially those think- 
ing of a career in the Services, are subjected to attitude 
prejudice which tends to create conflict situations within 
the women themselves. The first of these conflict situations 
is produced in women particularly if they attempt to follow 
the sex-role that society has developed for them. This con- 
flict can be referred to as the conflict between the role of 
a woman and the role of an adult. It was found in a study 
done by Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz and Vo- 
gel in 1970 when they asked a group of social workers, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists to describe the mental health 
of men, women and adults in general. Their finding as re- 
ported in Ref. 31 states: 

''....Their descriptions of a 'healthy man' 
were quite similar to that of a 'healthy adult. ' 

This was not the case when describing a 'healthy 
woman,' however, who was depicted as being less 
healthy than the 'healthy adult.' Both the men 
and women clinicians agreed to this double stand- 
ard, whereby healthy women were said to differ 
from healthy men by being more easily influenced, 
less aggressive, less competitive, and more ex- 
citable in a minor crisis." 

A summary of the results of this particular study 
found in Ref. 12 goes on to state: 

"....To the extent that these results reflect 
societal standards of sex-role behavior, women are 
clearly put in a double bind by the fact that dif- 
ferent standards exist for women than for adults. 

If women adopt the behaviors specified as desirable 
for adults, they risk censure for their failure to 
be appropriately feminine; but if they adopt the 
behaviors that are designated as feminine, they 
are necessarily deficient with respect to the gen- 
eru.1 standards for adult behavior." 
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Young women of today whom the Services are trying to 
interest in joining the Armed Forces are further placed into 
a conflict situation by older women, both in and outside of 
the military establishment. The older generation of women 
within the Services fear that too much dissention within the 
ranks of women in the Armed Forces may result in a return to 
the pre World War II era when women, other than those in the 
nurse corps, were not a permanent part of the Services. 

This attitude is expressed in Ref. 26 by Captain Robin L. 
Quigley, the then Assistant Chief of Naval Personnel for Wom- 
en, who, although she was speaking specifically about the 
WAVES, could have been summing up the situation for all 
servicewomen ; 

"Right now the Navy could get along very nicely 
without its women, with the absolute exception of... 
the Navy Nurse Corps. I think that is perhaps the 
biggest challenge facing Navy women today... if the 
Navy could go on without us; and if the men with 
whom we're having trouble rapping come back con- 
stantly and say, 'What are you doing here, do we 
need you right now?' well, no, maybe (they) don't 
need us right now." 

Coupled with this fear of elimination from the mili- 
tary establishment is another fear which the older women in 
the Services share with older women outside the military. 

This fear is a fear of the unknown area of true equality 
with men. These older women have been so ingrained with the 
sex-role dictated to them by society that they are somewhat 
afraid of what change might bring with it. The older women 
in the Services probably know better than anyone else the 
_ .penalities which have been placed upon women who have chosen 
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a career rather than the traditional role that society ex- 
pects women to fill as a wife and a mother. Thus they may 
well have cause to fear any attempt to raise the level of 
women up to that of men. Dr. Shirley D. McCune, the then 
associate director of the American Association of University 
Women, expressed this fear of the changes that are taking 
place and are being pushed for in Ref. 33: 

"For the 30-to-60-year-old woman the idea of 
liberation is very threatening. She's been in shack- 
les all her life and now girls 20 years younger than 
her and much prettier are telling her to run. 

"Her whole sense of identity is deeply threatened 
by the freedom the new woman enjoys because it ' s a 
rejection of everything she stands for. No matter 
how bright or educated she may be, she's been condi- 
tioned in such a way she's never had the chance to 
find out who she really is or what she could become. 

"And the point is she doesn't want to find out." 

In addition to the conflict situations already men- 
tioned, the one which plagues those women who decide to pur- 
sue a career the most is the conflict between the career and 
having a family if she does not already have one or of main- 
taining a family and especially performing the mother role 
if she does have a family. This particular conflict situa- 
tion has been the subject of a great deal of research, espe- 
cially since the end of World War II when more and more 
women began joining the labor force. In 1970 Farmer and 
Bohn reported the results of their study which indicated that 
the level of vocational interest in women whether they were 
married or single would go up if the career versus home con- 
"•flict'were just reduced [Ref. 32]. In 1960 Herzog found 
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that although the children whose mothers worked were not de- 
prived as a result, the mothers still felt a sense of guilt 
when they left their children and homes for a career [Ref. 
94]. Alice S. Rossi in Ref. 70 reviewed the causes that 
have hindered women from becoming equal with men, and she 
specifically examines the studies which have been done on 
the relationship of the working and non-working mother on 
the behavior of her children which Rossi summed up as: 

"....the American woman has been encouraged by 
the experts to whom she has turned for guidance in 
child-rearing to believe that her children need her 
continuous presence, supervision and care and that 
she should find complete fulfillment in this role.... 
the woman is left with a judgment that wanting more 
than motherhood is not natural but a ref lection -of 
her individual emotional distrubance. 

"The fundamental tenet of the theory underlying 
such advice is that the physically and emotionally 
healthy development of the infant requires the loving 
involvement of the mother with the child. If an in- 
fant does not receive stable continuous mothering 
there is almost invariably severe physical and emo- 
tional distrubance. 

"....To date, there is no evidence of any nega- 
tive effects traceable to maternal employment; child- 
ren of working mothers are no more likely than 
children of non-working mothers to become delinquent, 
to show neurotic symptoms, to feel deprived of matern- 
al affection, to perform poorly in school, to lead 
narrower social lives, etc.... the only significant 
difference found between working and non-working 
mothers was the mother's confidence about her role 
as mother :.... The working mothers appeared to share 
the prevailing view that their children would suffer 
as a result of their employment, though in fact their 
children fare as well as those of non-working mothers." 

This last conflict situation of career versus the 
home/family is extremely important to the Services as a re- 
sult of the recent decisions and changes to regulations 
which'now permit the enlistment of wives and mothers. As 
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can be seen from the quote by Rossi, the attitude that wives 
and mothers perceive that society has toward their involve- 
ment in the labor force is essentially the crux of the en- 
tire conflict. If these women do not feel that it is the 
prevailing attitude within the Armed Forces that their place 
is in the home at all times then the conflict will probably 
not arise to plague them. 

These conflict situations of adult versus woman, 
young versus older generation, and career versus family/home 
have been examined to demonstrate the internal stresses that 
the servicewomen of today have to face. The next section of 
this thesis will deal with another conflict situation that 
women have to confront, and that is the fear of success. 

The author feels that this particular situation should be 
handled separately due to its profound influence on the atti- 
tude of society as to the abilities and performance capabil- 
ities of women. As the Armed Forces claim to be more 
interested in getting the people who can handle the jobs and 
tasks assigned more than in the sex of the person doing the 
job, this situation should be of keen interest to them in 
their efforts toward a full utilization of servicewomen. 

3. Fear Of Success 



"....Among women, the anticipation of success 
especially against a male competitor poses a threat 
to the sense of femininity and self-esteem and serves 
as a potential basis for becoming socially rejected - 
in other words, the anticipation of success is anxiety 
provoking and as such inhibits otherwise positive 
achievement-directed motivation and behavior. In 
order to feel or appear more feminine, women, espe- 
cially those high in fear of success, disguise their 
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abilities and withdraw from the mainstream of thought, 
activism, and achievement in our society. This does 
not occur, however, without a high price, a price 
paid by the individual in negative emotional and inter- 
personal consequences and by the society in a loss 
of valuable human and economic resources,” 

This quote is contained in the results of a study 
done by Matina S, Horner from 1964 to 1971 on achievement- 
related conflicts in women [Ref. 42]. In 1971 Prescott 
found the fear of success for females in his sample to be 
88.2 per cent, and in 1972 Horner found the fear of success 
to be 9,1 per cent for the males and 65.5 per cent for the 
women in her new study [Ref, 8]. As can be seen in the re- 
sults of these studies, this particular conflict situation 
is felt by a majority of today's women as a result of the 
societal beliefs that a woman cannot be both a companion and 
a competitor to a man, and that a woman should not develop 
competitive qualities. The quote points out the fact that 
the atmosphere of the situation into which women are placed 
will significantly influence the woman's reaction. It is in 
her competition against males with the required submission 
to male superiority that she is called upon to perform by 
society versus her desire to advance in which the conflict 
arises. It will only be through a revaluation of the proper 
qualities to be possessed by women as dictated by society 
before this conflict situation can be eliminated. This par- 
ticular factor in the behavior of women should be thoroughly 
investigated by the military, especially in light of the 
changes being made which place servicewomen in outright com- 
petition with servicemen for rank and promotion. 
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Studies done in this fear of success conflict pro- 
duced in women have found that the feelings and attitudes of 
husbands and boyfriends toward the movement of women into 
the labor force have greatly affected the fear of success 
developed in a woman. Elizabeth Janeway in 1970 reported 
the results of a study that she conducted indicating that 
women who work did so with their husband's consent, and even 
if the women desired to work, they did not do so if their 
husbands did not give their consent [Ref. 45]. Horner in 
her study that ended in 1971 also found that the attitude of 
the male peers as to the proper role for women significantly' 
affected the fear of success within a woman [Ref. 42]. To 
s\im up these findings, the fear of success conflict situa- 
tion within women is the result of a desire on the part of 
the woman to be a companion of man rather than a competitor 
against man, since the traditional sex-role as defined by 
society dictates to men and women alike that the two, com- 
panion and competitor, can never exist together. 

4 . Attitudes And Beliefs 

The final group of sociological and psychological 
factors which affect attitude restrictions that prevent the 
full utilization of women by the Armed Forces will be the 
attitudes and beliefs held by society toward working women. 
This section deals with the key issue on which all of the 
restrictions on servicewomen hinge. As stated in this the- 
sis previously, the legal and service restrictions are the 
—result of the sociological and psychological factors which 
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determine the roles of women in society, so the attitudes 
and beliefs which are maintained and perpetuated by society 
as a whole represent the final stronghold of the sex-role 
domination over women in the society of the United States. 

"The other factor that highly influenced mana- 
gers in their negative perception of women at work 
was women's perceived lack of dependability. Mana- 
gers in this sample felt that women were not as de- 
pendable as men because of women's biological and 
personal characteristics. Despite the pervasive- 
ness of the managers' belief in the lack of depend- 
ability of women, research has indicated that sex 
bears less of a relationship to measures of depend- 
ability than age, level, and length of time on the 
job. " 



This quote is from the results of a study done by 
Bass, Krusell and Alexander in 1971 which revealed the pre- 
judices of male superiors to working women [Ref. 9]. The 
forenamed factor of the perceived undependability of working 
women, and their feelings about female supervisors (which 
will be dealt with in another part of this section) were the 
main reasons these men had against working women. The last 
part of this quote points out the fact that the real differ- 
ence in the dependability of men and women is insignificant. 

A Public Health Service survey taken for 1967 determined that 
the work time lost due to injury or illness averaged 5.6 days 
for women compared to 5.3 days for men, and the difference 
in labor turnover rate was small and getting smaller [Ref. 
73]. These results were further verified by the Women's 
Bureau in 1969 in one of its publications which pointed out 
that the turnover and absenteeism rate of men and women of 
similar length of service and job level were of very little 
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difference from each other [Ref. 31]. The myths of other 
important differences between women and men which are used 
to restrict the careers of women are further dispelled by 
Goodwin Watson in Ref. 94: 

"Biologically, it is evident that males are the 
weaker not the stronger sex. About 135 males are 
conceived for every 100 females, but miscarriages 
and still-births are more common among male babies, 
leaving a ratio of 106 to 100 at birth. One study 
of infant mortality in the first four months after 
birth showed 72 percent of the deaths to be males. 

Life expectancy at every age is greater for the fe- 
male .... Hemophilia is found only in males. Specific 
disorders like color-blindness, stuttering, epilepsy, 
ulcers, and gout are more common in males than in 
females. Probabilities of a heart attack in the age 
period between 30 and 62 are ten to one for men as 
compared with women. .. .males are more prone to school' 
misbehavior, incorrigibility, juvenile delinquency, 
alcoholism, drug addiction, serious crime, and sui- 
cide . 

"....there is no real difference in intellectual 
level.... The larger proportion of males in most 
courses in mathematics and engineering is today at- 
tributed largely to cultural factors; it is believed 
that, given comparable incentives, famales could do 
about as well as males in any kind of mental work. . . . 

"Personality differences, like the biological, 
show fairly consistent superiority for the female. 

More boys than girls turn out to be behavior prob- 
lems and truants at school. More boys than girls 
are referred to child-guidance clinics. Under-achieve- 
ment is twice as characteristic of gifted boys as 
of gifted girls." 

As can be seen by the quotes and the results pre- 
sented in the previous paragraphs, the evidence is clearly 
against the myths that are commonly held by the majority of 
men and women in the society of the United States today. 
Another ability is the subject of several myths about women 
that is the ability of women to be managers/supervisors. 
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Referring back to the study done by Bass, Krusell and Alexan- 
der, managerial ability is questioned due to myths as per- 
petuated by society [Ref. 9] : 

"....Managers did not feel that women would make 
good supervisors. ... the managers indicated that they 
felt that other men and women would prefer having 
male supervisors and that they themselves would be 
uncomfortable with a woman supervisor. The problem 
seems to be that societal norms do not sanction the 
placement of women in dominate positions." 

The result of this study revealing a lack of confi- 
dence in the managerial ability of women is substantiated by 
a study done by Day and Stogdill in 1969. This study re- 
vealed that male and female supervisors were evaluated as 
similar in leader behavior and effectiveness by their immed- 
iate subordinates. It was also found that the average fe- 
male supervisor was five years older, had fewer children and 
had attended about two more training programs than her aver- 
age male peer. The most important finding was that the fe- 
males were not evaluated on effectiveness and influence 
which the men were evaluated on, but instead their advance- 
ment which was considerably slower was simply a function of 
their being females [Ref. 19]. This study also points out 
the fallacy under which managers are operating if they feel 
that women cannot supervise men and/or women as effectively 
as men can. The results indicated that the subordinates 
felt that these male and female supervisors were similar in 
leader behavior and effectiveness. This fallacy of the lack 
of managerial ability in women is also pointed out by the 
experience of Southern Bell Telephone Company as stated in 
Ref. 71: 
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"....They have found that women can successfully 
supervise male employees, can 'earn their stripes' 
through job loyalty and application, can handle data 
processing or engineering or other 'male' technical 
jobs - and are sometimes better at it than most men." 

Finally, motives and drives which women have may re- 
strict their lives to the traditional sex-role. A study 
done by French and Lesser in the early Sixties found that 
although the work motive and success at his job were the 
primary goals for the majority of men, the motives possessed 
by women were not that specific [Ref. 35] . Women were es- 
sentially grouped into three classes: those who had motives 
which were fulfilled by the traditional sex-role; those for 
whom the primary goals were similar to those for men, with 
success in a job as the most important; and finally, those 
for whom the traditional sex-role and the desire for a suc- 
cessful career held equal weight. In 1966 Burke and, again 
in 1969, Saleh and Lalljee, found that the sex difference in 
job orientation was insignificant [Ref. 72]. These results 
clearly dispute the myth that men are more intrinsically- 
oriented and that women are more concerned with the environ- 
ment of the job. Elizabeth Janeway summed the results of a 
study which she did on the reasons and motives women have 
for working in Ref. 45 when she stated: 

"....for many women the ability to make a living 
as an individual is becoming as important psycholog- 
ically, and in the same way, as it is for men. A 
job is 'meaningful' because it measures one's ability 
in terms that can be judged publicly and equally with 
others - it's worth money, and money here isn't merely 
money, it's a standard of ability which has nothing 
to do with femininity but only with human capability. 
This doesn't just bolster the ego. It allows a woman 
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to know that she can meet the world and satisfy its 
demands without dragging in feminine wiles or appeal- 
ing to it as a special case.” 

This same conclusion was reached by others who have 
made a study of this myth of the lack of real motivation for 
a career outside of the home. Thus after a review of these 
selected attitudes and beliefs which are a source of atti- 
tude restrictions preventing the full utilization of women 
by the Services, it can be observed that the myths which are 
currently accepted as fact are instead totally lacking in 
that attribute - fact. The studies to date, 1 July 1974, 
have shown that the abilities of women are on a par with men, 
except perhaps in those technical areas which society has 
excluded women from, but which they could achieve parity in 
if given a chance. These same studies have indicated that 
women do possess the needed managerial ability for supervi- 
sory and management positions, and in some cases as a result 
of their slow advancement rate in the past are far more 
qualified for the higher positions. The results have also 
pointed out the fallacy in the idea that all women enter a 
job for no other reason than to find a husband, because they 
had to go to work, or because they wanted to simply use up 
some of the spare time in their lives. 

This section of the thesis has been presented to 
demonstrate the importance of particular attitudes when try- 
ing to correct the inequalities which women of today have to 
face. Changes in this area will have a profound influence 
on the elimination of the other barriers to the utilization 
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of women. Virginia Ellen Schein in Ref. 73 has siammed up 
the requirements when the decision is made to embark upon a 
path which the Services have decided to undertake - the full 
utilization of servicewomen: 

"....the achievement of the goal of increasing 
the number of women in the managerial work force 
requires more than simply reducing the obvious bar- 
riers. It requires an understanding of the differ- 
ent values and ideas to which men and women have 
been exposed: a consideration of the ways in which 
necessary job characteristics and attitudes can be 
taught to women; an understanding of the conflicts 
experienced by women operating in a male dominated 
field; and a consideration of methods by which an 
organization can alter aspects of its culture so 
that skilled women can perform effectively within 
it." 



B. LEGAL 

This category refers to those laws which have been passed 
by Congress and made a part of the United States' legal 
statutes. As such, only another law repealing the original 
law can remove this form of restriction. With the signing 
of Public Law 93-290, the only legal barriers remaining are 
those contained in Title 10 of the United States Code per- 
taining to combat, promotion lists, and entrance to the 
service academies; plus, a few other miscellaneous laws. 

1 . Combat Restrictions 

The Navy and the Marine Corps are prohibited from 
placing women in combatant aircraft and on ships other than 
transports and hospital ships (currently only the hospital 
ship, USS SANCTUARY, fits this category) by Section 6015 of 
Title 10 of the United States Code which states [Ref. 87]: 
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"The Secretary of the Navy may prescribe the 
manner in which women officers...., women warrant 
officers, and enlisted women members of the Regular 
Navy and the Regular Marine Corps shall be trained 
and qualified for military duty. The Secretary may 
prescribe the kind of military duty to which such 
women members may be assigned and the military author- 
ity which they may exercise. However, women may not 
be assigned to duty in aircraft that are engaged in 
combat missions nor may they be assigned to duty on 
vessels of the Navy other than hospital ships and 
transports. " 

The Air Force is also prohibited from using women in 
combatant aircraft by Section 8549 of Title 10 of the United 
States Code which states [Ref. 87]; 

"Female members of the Air Force. . . . , may not 
be assigned to duty in aircraft engaged in combat 
missions." 

These are the only legal barriers to the employment 
of women in combat, and as can be seen from these quotes, 
there is nothing stated in them concerning the utilization 
of women in land warfare for either the Marine Corps or the 
Army. These sections make no mention of restricting the Air 
Force from employing women in missile silos. As can be seen 
from this examination of the pertinent sections of Title 10 
of the United States Code regarding the employment of women 
in combat situations, women are only restricted by law from 
duty in combatant aircraft of the Navy, Marine Corps and the 
Air Force and from Navy combatant ships. The other barriers 
placed against the employment of women in combat situations 
are therefore the result of regulations that are drafted by 
the individual Services themselves. 
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2. Other Restrictions 



As was pointed out previously, there are some addi- 
tional statutes contained in Title 10 of the United States 
Code as well as in other laws which will require changing if 
women are to ever be truly equal with men as far as the laws 
of the nation are concerned. The author feels as though the 
most important of these miscellaneous laws are the sections 
in Title 10 establishing the individual service academies. 
Although not specifically stating that women will not be ad- 
mitted, they do contain the terms "his," "he," and "sons" 
that some have interpreted as prohibiting the entrance of 
women . 

Title 10 of the United States Code also contains 
sections which require the establishment and maintainment of 
separate promotion lists for women and male officers in the 
Navy, Marine Corps and the Army. This is one area in which 
the statute itself presents a contradiction as the women in 
the Air Force, officer and enlisted alike, compete on the 
same list with men in the Air Force for all promotions [Ref. 
76] . 

This relatively short discussion of the existing le- 
gal barriers to a full utilization of servicewomen by the 
Armed Forces again points out the fact that the real limita- 
tions to the utilization of women are the attitudes and be- 
liefs that society has perpetuated concerning the proper 
role and occupations for women. All of these legal restric- 
— tions. can be removed by the mere passage of new statutes to 
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replace the present ones. The only requirement is for a ma- 
jority of Congress to agree that this is the appropriate ac- 
tion to take. 

C. SERVICE 

This section of this thesis deals with the existing reg- 
ulations which the Services themselves have promulgated 
which discriminate against women, and therefore prohibit 
their full utilization. As it was stated earlier in this 
thesis, the service restrictions fall essentially into two 
groups, enlistment requirements and combat prohibitions. 

The following practices, although not practiced by each 
of the individual Services, do illustrate the general trend 
in the extra requirements that women must face when they try 
to enlist in the Armed Forces. Women enlisting must have a 
high school diploma or a GED equivalent whereas men are not 
required to meet this standard. The test scores on the bat- 
tery of tests new recruits receive must be higher for women 
than for men. Women are generally given an academic achieve 
ment test rather than the technical aptitude test a male re- 
ceives. Finally, some require letters of recommendation 
from any former employers and others to determine moral 
character, attitude and performance. All of these methods 
are used by the Services as a selection process to obtain 
the best applicants that they possibly can. As the present 
Director of the WAC, Brigadier General Mildred C. Bailey, 
stated in Ref. 43: 
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"It's a matter of supply and demand. There are 
more women then men seeking to enlist, and even 
under these standards, we're getting all the quali- 
fied women we can handle." 

This quote by General Daily accompanied an announcement 
by the Army that it was raising the standards required of 
women desiring to enlist higher than those required for men. 
Essentially where women are concerned, the Services enjoy 
the luxury of the position that they enjoyed under the draft 
era for men - the ability to pick and choose pretty much at 
will. In Ref. 30, the Army gives as its reasons for slowing 
down the rate of enlistments for women as stemming from uni- 
form problems and the lack of experienced WAC non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

Restrictions on using servicewomen in combat positions 
have also been established by the Services themselves. Al- 
though not prohibited by law, the Army has prohibited the 
entrance of enlisted WACs into 39 of its MOSs which are com- 
bat related [Ref, 21], On 1 July 1974 when all WAC officers 
received assignments to one of the career branches of the 
Army, (Engineer, Finance, Military Intelligence, Military 
Police, Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal, Transportation, Ad- 
jutant General, Infantry, Armor, Field Artillery, and Air 
Defense Artillery), four, (Infantry, Armor, Field Artillery 
and Air Defense Artillery), of the total 13 were closed for 
being combat related [Ref. 86], The Air Force, unlike the 
Navy, trains all of its pilots for combat duty, and thus has 
not allowed women in any of its aircraft as pilots or other 
members of the air crew except as nurses and as a form of 
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stewardess. The Air Force has also seen fit to keep women 
out of its missile silo crews as these are combat related 
skills, even though the law does not prohibit this use of 
servicewomen. The Marine Corps has decided that women should 
not engage in land combat as the Army did, but rather than 
express it as a separate regulation, the Marine Corps feels 
that it can be included with the barriers placed upon their 
use of women in Section 6015 of Title 10 of the United States 
Code [Ref. 18]. As can be seen from this examination of the 
service prohibitions to the use of servicewomen in combat 
positions, the majority of the combat restrictions are not. 
laws passed by Congress, but are rather the decisions of the 
leaders of the individual Services by whose wishes these 
regulations a,re maintained. 

This section finishes the review of the restrictions to 
the full utilization of women by the Armed Forces. The sim- 
ple length of the first section in this part of the thesis 
clearly demonstrates that attitude alone is the central is- 
sue in the majority of the barriers. Even the barriers that 
still exist in the other two categories of legal and service 
restrictions can be eliminated by a simple change in the at- 
titude of society as to the acceptable role of women in the 
world of today. The next section of this thesis will deal 
with some possible ways of bringing about the elimination of 
these barriers. The overriding factor in all of the solu- 
tions proposed will be the need to change the existing con- 
— cepts- of society concerning the proper role of women. These 
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changes will have to occur via judicial, Congressional and 
educational processes. 
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IV. POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 



"When you really stop to thing about the state 
to which our society has developed, there is no rea- 
son in theory, sociology, or equity why women should 
not have every opportunity the men have. I believe 
any man or women should be permitted to serve his 
country in any capacity that he or she, as an indi- 
vidual, views as appropriate." 

These words by the then Chief of Naval Operations, Admi- 
ral Elmo R. Zumwalt, sum up the thoughts of many people to- 
day, both in the civilian and the military communities [Ref. 
75]. The following section of this thesis will examine some 
possible solutions that can be employed in the elimination 
of the existing restrictions to the full utilization of serv- 
icewomen by the Armed Forces. The ones which will be exam- 
ined can be basically grouped into four divisions; the Equal 
Rights Amendment; judicial action; Congressional action; and 
finally, action by the Services themselves. A few of these 
solutions will require a period of years, or even the passage 
of another generation, before their force can be felt. 

A. THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 

As mentioned earlier in this thesis, 1975 will be the 
earliest that this particular piece of Congressional action 
could possibly be ratified by the required number of states. 
With the additional two years after ratification before the 
Amendment will go into effect, it will at least be 1977 be- 
fore any changes could take place as a result of this legis- 
lation. Thus, this Amendment can only be considered as a 
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long range solution to the barriers to equality among the 
sexes not only in the military but in society as a whole as 
well. Still, this one Amendment, if ratified, could possibly 
eliminate all of the legal and service restrictions simply 
by making their existence illegal. Even if the Amendment is 
ratified and these barriers are illegal/unconstitutional 
there remains the possibility that court decisions may have 
to be handed down before the restrictions are finally re- 
moved. At the present time, 1 July 1974, it could be argued 
that equality of the sexes is already guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution in the form of the Fifth and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution which state [Ref. 83]: 

"No person shall.... be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law;....” 



"All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State where- 
in they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or proper- 
ty, without due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws." 

Other laws against sex discrimination that are currently 
on the books are the Equal Pay Act of 1963 and Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964; there is also the amended Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246 [Ref. 50]. Although these statutes have 
been on the books for a decade as of the writing of this the- 
sis it is common knowledge that the pay for women and men 
doing the same job is not equal in a great majority of today's 
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occupations [Refs. 90 and 36]. The Supreme Court has also 
so far declined to decide that sex discrimination is uncon- 
stitutional under the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. Even 
though the Frontiero case previously mentioned in this the- 
sis was won against a policy involving sex discrimination, 
(the suit was made under the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fifth Amendment), a majority of the judges failed to rule 
that sex discrimination was "as unconstitutional" as racial 
discrimination. The main reason for this was largely due to 
the pending ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment. As 
Associate Justice Lewis F. Powell, Jr. stated in Ref. 95: 

"Democratic institutions are weakened and confi- 
dence in the restraint of the Court is impaired when 
we appear unnecessarily to decide sensitive issues 
of broad social and political importance at the very 
time they are under consideration within the pre- 
scribed constitutional processes." 



B. COURT DECISIONS 

"The Supreme Court,..., will probably continue 
to be presented cases involving discrimination be- 
cause of...., sex ,.... This , no doubt, will continue 
for some years, notwithstanding laws to the contrary 
...., much earlier legislation, conscientiously en- 
acted and enforced, but more significantly "accepted," 
would have made the equal rights amendment entirely 
unnecessary. Hopefully, the intent will not be mis- 
read and equality will become a simple, basic real- 
ity for the benefit of all." 

Colonel Barbara L. Metz, USAF made the above comment 
[Ref. 56], which sums up the point of the previous section 
concerning the Equal Rights Amendment. As has been shown in 
an earlier section dealing with the restrictions the Serv- 
ices themselves have placed upon servicewomen, a majority of 
the recent eliminations in discriminatory regulations have 
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been a direct result of judicial decisions or the threat of 
judicial intervention. Thus the courts do offer a possible 
solution to the elimination of discriminatory practices in 
laws and regulations. Here, as in the case of the probable 
ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment the solution 
must be again termed a long term one. For example, the 
Front iero case was finally decided by the Supreme Court only 
after the lower courts had made their rulings which could 
then be appealed to the Supreme Court who then decided if 
they would even hear the case. Meanwhile as in this case, a 
great deal of time, effort and money has been consumed and a 
period of approximately two and a half years has passed 
which cannot be considered an unrealistic duration for the 
proceedings to consume. A real fear in the minds of the 
proponents of the Equal Rights Amendment is that after it is 
ratified, if it is, they will still have to endure a period 
of court cases before the changes required by its addition 
to the laws will occur. 

As of 1 July 1974, there is only one court case pending 
involving the Services. The case is a combination of two 
class action suits, one filed against the Air Force Academy 
by a California girl and two California Congressmen, and the 
other is against the Naval Academy filed by another Califor- 
nia girl and two other California Congressmen [Ref. 1]. With 
the case only at the Federal District Court level, there is 
a real possibility that it will be some time yet before it 
is argued before the Supreme Court — if it ever is. 
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C. LEGISLATION 



"In view of the changing facts on the role of 
women it is ridiculous, wasteful and anachronistic 
to maintain that the best officer training our na- 
tion has to offer should be limited to men only." 

With this comment Representative Pierre S. duPont of 
Delaware introduced H.R. 10705 which would change the exist- 
ing sections in Title 10 of the United States Code prohibit- 
ing the entrance of women into the service academies [Ref. 
67]. The Army, Navy and the Air Force are basing their ob- 
jections on the mission of the service academies which is to 
train officers for combat duty. This duty is prohibited to 
women in the Navy and to women pilots in the Marine Corps 
and the Air Force, if the Air Force ever allows women to 
train as pilots, by Title 10 of the United States Code. 

Thus the bill would eliminate the barriers on women in com- 
bat. As of the cutoff date for this paper, 1 July 1974, a 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee is con- 
ducting hearings on five separate bills to allow the entrance 
of women into the service academies. Four of these bills 
were introduced by Congressman duPont [Ref. 38]. 

The preceding paragraph illustrates the use of another 
solution to the elimination of the barriers which prevent a 
full utilization of servicewomen by the Armed Forces. The 
legislative process does offer faster solutions in that the 
laws could be eliminated or changed within a single Congres- 
sional session or less. Congressional actions could require 
several Congressional sessions, and require as much or more 
calendar time as the two previous methods of the Equal 
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Rights Amendment and the judicial process. A major reason 
for the slowdown in legislative action is the rules which 
govern the legislative process. Should the chairman of a 
committee examining a bill before it goes to the House as a 
whole not favor the bill, he can delay its coming before the 
committee — sometimes indefinitely — and present a strong 
influence against its passage by the committee. The chair- 
man could, therefore, either kill the bill in committee or 
table the bill and allow it to die of neglect. The Chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, F. Edward Hebert of 
Louisiana, is strongly opposed to the admission of women in- 
to the service academies and has delayed as long as possible 
the opening of hearings on these bills [Ref. 38]. 

D. THE SERVICES 

"Their potential capability is the most impor- 
tant thing the commander needs to know about women. 

If he goes along with the old myths about women not 
being psychologically or physically suited for this, 
that or the other and has taken it as gospel, then 
he's not going to properly utilize women because 
he is convinced that they have certain limitations — 
which they may or may not have, depending on the in- 
dividuals, not on the fact that they are women." 

This statement by the Women's Army Corps Director, Brig- 
adier General Mildred C. Bailey, essentially sums up the 
need for a revaluation of the role of women in the Services 
and a change in the attitudes of the most senior officers 
[Ref. 91]. Changes in the actions of senior officers would 
seem to be the quickest way to eliminate discriminatory reg- 
ulations in the Services. The Department of Defense made an 
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effort of using this type of solution to the elimination of 
the barriers to a full utilization of servicewomen when it 
issued its Human Goals Credo on 18 August 1969 [Ref. 16]. 

As a result of this program, each of the individual Services 
has been charged with the responsibility to carry out its 
concepts within their own individual structures. In 1972, 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Af- 
fairs) sent a memorandum to the assistant service secretar- 
ies in charge of manpower for each service. The memorandum 
stated [Ref. 20] : 

" '....eliminate all unnecessary distinction 
in regulations applying to women' and where neces- 
sary, recommend changes in the laws to eliminate 
inequalities. " 

The Human Goals Plan devised by the Navy as its response 
to the Department of Defense's Human Goals Credo is an ex- 
cellent example of the way that the Services need to go 
about correcting the prevailing attitude held concerning the 
utilization of servicewomen. Two of the objectives of this 
plan state [Ref. 23]: 

"To heighten among Navy men and women an aware- 
ness of the contributions and achievements of indi- 
vidual service-connected women in order to demonstrate 
the presence of outstanding women, to conduce to a 
Navy climate of approval for its women members, and 
to encourage women's recognition of the opportunities 
for achievement within the Service." 

"To conduct educational/informational programs 
to provide attitudinal training regarding the role 
of women in the U.S. Navy, and current management 
thought on the most effective means of utilizing 
and supervising women personnel." 
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A solution of the Services themselves removing the bar- 
riers which they have created to the full utilization of 
servicewomen essentially requires the commitment of the sen- 
ior officers. This is consistent with the other three cate- 
gories of possible solutions (Equal Rights Amendment, 
judicial process and Congressional process) in which it has 
been seen that the prevalent attitude of the people involved 
greatly influences the maintenance or elimination of these 
barriers. Even though both the Department of Defense and 
the individual Services boast of their progress toward full 
equality of servicewomen, previous examples in this thesis 
have illustrated that they still have to be forced Into 
changes in many instances. 

Pentagon witnesses have testified in the Congressional 
hearings on the admittance of women to the service academies 
that is is not cost-effective or would disrupt the disci- 
pline that is being instilled [Refs. 59 and 6]. The Air 
Force and the Navy plan to use the same defense in their 
pending court case as was used in the Front iero case, that 
Congress makes the laws and they should not be changed in 
the courts. These Services also plan to argue in the case 
that since women cannot be assigned to combat by law, and 
the mission of the military academies is to train combat of- 
ficers, that it would not make sense to admit women to the 
academies [Refs. 34 and 52]. The Department of Defense had 
originally planned to eliminate all of the discriminatory 
laws- against servicewomen as a part of its new officer 
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career legislation package, but somewhere along the line all 
applicable parts of the bill pertaining to this effort were 
removed before the bill even got to Congress. These exam- 
ples serve to further illustrate the fact that the attitude 
of those in the places of decision still do not favor equal- 
ity for women. 

In summary, all four of these possible solutions, (Equal 
Rights Amendment, judicial process. Congressional process, 
and action by the Services), to the barriers that currently 
exist to servicewomen in their pursuit of equality greatly 
depend upon attitude. The Equal Rights Amendment will never 
be ratified by the required number of states unless' a major- 
ity of the people in 38 states want equality of opportunity 
for women. The courts will not be an effective means of 
correcting discriminatory policies in the laws or in the 
regulations of the Services unless a majority of the judges 
favor equality of the sexes and view a policy of sexual dis- 
crimination as unjust as racial discrimination. The laws of 
the United States which discriminate between men and women 
will remain unchanged unless a majority of the Congressmen 
favor equality of the sexes not only on the House and the 
Senate floors but also in the subcommittees and the commit- 
tees. Finally, the regulations of the Services which pro- 
mote sexual discrimination will remain in effect so long as 
outside pressure is not exerted on the military establish- 
ment for a change, or the leaders of the individual Services 
take' a stand favoring the full utilization of servicewomen. 
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Thus the full utilization of servicewomen essentially rests 
upon the attitude which is held by the majority of society 
as to the proper role for women in general and servicewomen 
in particular. 
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V. WHY FULL UTILIZATION? 



Although the Services have committed themselves to the 
utilization of servicewomen as the principal answer to the 
manpower gap created by the All-Volunteer Force, there still 
exist many who feel that this utilization should only be in 
those areas which women have traditionally filled. Thus a 
possible hypothesis to be explored in this thesis would be - 
The talents and capabilities of women are such, and the op- 
portunities for the implementation of these traits exist to 
the extent, that there should be no barriers to the utiliza- 
tion of servicewomen except those that are inherent within 
the individual. 

Foremost among the advantages in the utilization of 
servicewomen is the fact that they are and always have been 
true volunteers unlike their male counterparts. All of the 
Services are currently able to maintain waiting lists and at 
the same time are turning away fully qualified women due to 
the quota systems the Services have established. Yet they 
are hardpressed to even approach their quotas for less qual- 
ified males [Ref. 41]. Another advantage that women have 
over men as a result of the Services' recruitment procedures 
is that the women are on the average more intelligent. All 
women must be in the top three intelligence groupings, while 
men may enlist from the fourth group. 

In addition to these advantages of quantity and quality, 
women also possess several financial advantages over men. 
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The two previous advantages of true volunteers and higher 
intelligence mean a reduction in recruitment and training 
funds. This reduction is especially significant in light of 
the Services' changeover to self-paced instruction length in 
their schools other than basic. In addition to these possi- 
ble savings, the Air Force conducted a study whose results 
were reported in Ref. 93 which revealed that the total costs 
for women were less than those for men. The annual savings 
for women officers were $1081 per year per woman and for en- 
listed women were $206 per year per woman. 

The limitations to the full utilization of servicewomen 
are not a result of the lack of abilities of the women, but 
are rather a function of discriminatory barriers which pro- 
hibit their full utilization. A good example of this dis- 
crimination is the acknowledged superiority of women over 
men to perform the intricate operations required for the 
construction of electronic components. Yet this talent is 
not utilized by the Serv.ices in their electronic repair ca- 
reer fields to any great extent. The Navy, for example, as 
of 30 June 1973 had only a total of 53 women in its elec- 
tronic ratings, (aviation, general, communications and radar), 
which was less than one per cent of its total enlisted women 
complement [Ref. 24]. The rationale given by the Navy for 
its lack of placing more women into such critically needed 
ratings is that women are prohibited from serving aboard 
warships, and the limited billets must be filled at its 
schools by men who are able to go to sea. 
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As can be seen from the information contained in the 
previous paragraphs, women possess advantages over men in 
quantity, quality and financial considerations. These would 
tend to prove the hypothesis that women possess traits which 
should be fully utilized by the Armed Forces without any 
barriers placed upon them. The opportunity for greater use 
of women in the electronics repair fields serves as a specif 
ic instance of the additional areas which would benefit from 
the increased utilization of women by the Services. Thus 
the hypothesis holds true for the availability of opportun- 
ities which could make excellent use of the capabilities 
that are possessed by servicewomen. 

The remaining area that must be considered before this 
hypothesis can be accepted is the question of whether or not 
the disadvantages in the full utilization of women outweigh 
the advantages. The principal disadvantages or problem 
areas that must be examined essentially can be broken down 
into two categories: sleeping and bathroom facilities are 
one and the use of women in combat especially in a battle- 
field environment is the other. 

One of the major contributions of the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment, even if it should perhaps not be ratified, 
is the number of studies and pilot programs that its possi- 
ble ratification has instituted. Although the Air Force op- 
poses the entrance of women into its academy, a study has 
already been made to determine the needed changes should 
women be allowed entrance whether or not the Equal Rights 
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Amendment is ratified. From the results of this study a 
contingency plan has been drawn up to respond to these needs 
[Ref. 2]. 

The Navy currently has a number of pilot programs going 
on, the most well-known of which is its female officer and 
enlisted crewmembers onboard the USS SANCTUARY. One study 
that resulted from this project was done by Joseph E. Castle 
and Laurel A. Lewonowski on the habitability design consid- 
erations required for female personnel aboard ships [Ref. 

15] . This particular study examined the problems of berth- 
ing and sanitary facilities in light of the special require- 
ments caused by a two-sex crew and found them to be' the 
hardest to satisfactorily resolve. At the same time, they 
pointed out the fact that some solutions have already been 
provided by private industry such as the typical sanitary 
facilities found on commercial aircraft and the combination 
shower and sanitary facilities found in recreational vehi- 
cles. The berthing problem could be essentially eliminated 
by the segregation of berthing spaces. This solution will 
be even more simplified by the new designs for Navy ships 
that provide berthing compartments for a maximum of six per- 
sons. As can be seen by these examples, the Navy will feel 
the greatest impact of this disadvantage due to its primary 
units - ships. The other Services should essentially feel 
no change as most barracks either are or are becoming coed 
at most military facilities. Thus this problem or disadvan- 
tage'is not as significant as it would initially seem, as it 
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largely affects only the Navy which has already begun an 
earnest study of the problems associated with such an ar- 
rangement , 

The other main disadvantage to the full utilization of 
women by the Armed Forces is the existence of women in com- 
bat' in a battlefield environment. It is quite evident that 
the Services most affected by this disadvantage will be the 
Army and the Marine Corps. The key problems here will be 
the attitude of the men in the field as well as that of the 
women. The woman in this type of career field must be the 
kind that requires, expects and receives no special treat-, 
ment from her male peers. Just as men who are unfit for 
combat in land warfare, either as a result of physical de- 
ficiency or mental attitude, should be removed from such an 
environment ; the same should apply to women who volunteer 
for this type of duty. Essentially the disadvantage in this 
area is not one which can be measured by physical means but 
rather, is a matter of the disadvantages that happen as a 
result of preconceived attitudes and prejudices. The solu- 
tion to this problem is a process of re-education of men and 
women alike to the fact that all women are individuals too, 
and they must be evaluated in that frame of mind. 

Therefore, the main disadvantages to the full utiliza- 
tion of women by the Services do not outweigh the advantages 
of their full employment. The hypothesis is then true that 
The talents and capabilities of women are such, and the op- 
portunities for the implementation of these traits exist to 
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the extent, that there should be no barriers to the utiliza- 
tion of servicewomen except those that are inherent within 
the individual. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 



As was stated in the introduction, the purpose of this 
thesis was to point out the existing restrictions to the 
full utilization of women by the Armed Forces. These were 
found to be in three categories: legal, pertaining to the 
laws of the country; service, pertaining to those created by 
the Services themselves; and the psychological and sociolog- 
ical factors which affect the attitude held by society as a 
whole, by men, and by women. 

This thesis has examined the restrictions which affect 
women in the military as a whole rather than concentrating 
on a single branch of the Services. Thus it is by necessity 
general in nature and obviously all of the restrictions 
servicewomen face in one branch of the Services are not the 
same as those faced by women in another branch. The Marine 
Corps is by necessity the most restrictive of the four 
branches due essentially to the special make-up oT its 
forces. Each of the other three has some areas which are 
more favorable to women than others. But all of the Serv- 
ices place restraints upon women that greatly impede the 
utilization of their talents and capabilities. 

By far the most salient point of this examination has 
been the effect of society's traditional norms on the atti- 
tude of both men and women in barring the path of a reward- 
ing career to the majority of women. Women have often either 
crippled themselves or hampered the progress of others by 
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maintaining an unswerving devotion to the traditional sex- 
role of wife and mother only. 

In order to ensure that servicewomen are allowed to en- 
ter any career field that they are qualified to enter, as 
well as to ensure that the qualifications women are required 
to meet are not different from those required of men, an at- 
titude change throughout society will be needed. This new 
attitude must be one which allows the individual, whether 
male or female, the same equality of choice as to career 
role. In addition, the following paragraphs will provide 
suggestions for laws and regulations which will require 
elimination or change to achieve this goal. 

The regulations maintained by the individual Services 
which should be changed are those dealing with the enlist- 
ment of women and career fields closed to women. The essen- 
tial change that will need to be made to the recruiting 
regulations is to make the requirement for a high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent and the test scores the same for 
both women and men. The Services also allow men in Intelli- 
gence Group IV to enlist, but women must be at least Group 
III and the scores are generally set in the top of this 
rank. The suggested resolution of this inconsistency is for 
the Services to set their enlistment requirements for a high 
school diploma or its equivalent and scores no lower than 
Group III. The specific instructions which must be revised 
by the individual Services are listed in Appendix A. 
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The recommendation was made to eliminate the differences 



in the regulations of the individual Services toward the re- 
quirements placed upon women to improve the quality of the 
All-Volunteer Force. This is considered feasible due to the 
small number of Group IV males that are allowed to enlist as 
compared to the total male enlistment and the available sup- 
ply of qualified women to take their places. Thus in the 
area of regulations, the increasing of restrictions on males 
to the level that women are now under is considered helpful. 

In the area of the laws which discriminate against serv- 
icewomen, it is suggested that the present restrictions 
against women be removed. This would in essence remove the 
barriers to women in combat, the requirement for separate 
promotion lists and the entrance of women into the service 
academies. There are other miscellaneous laws that would 
require elimination, but these three contained in Title 10 
are the most prominent. As has been previously stated in 
this thesis, there are several bills in Congress at the pre- 
sent time to eliminate the restrictions to the entrance of 
women into the service academies. All three of these were 
originally in the new career legislation package that is now 
in Congress, as this thesis previously pointed out. The ac- 
tual sections of Title 10 that would require revision are 
listed in Appendix B. 

These two suggested methods of eliminating the differ- 
ences that now exist in the regulations and laws dealing 
~ with- servicewomen and servicemen also conform to the Equal 
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Rights Amendment. With the enlistment standards raised to 
the same level for both women and men there would no longer 
exist discrimination based upon sex. Given that the mili- 
tary will always be engaged in land warfare, the only way 
that discrimination based upon sex can be eliminated in the 
area of combat is to allow women to gain combat training 
through the service academies as well as any other means. 

The laws must be changed to allow women to participate in 
combat in any role in which they choose to volunteer and can 
qualify. Finally, the laws must be changed to allow the 
women to compete with their male peers for selection and 
promotion since they would no longer be handicapped by lack 
of combat experience. 

This thesis thus recommends three methods for reducing 
and eliminating the barriers to the full utilization of 
servicewomen. First, re-educate society toward an accept- 
ance of women as individuals who deserve equal opportunity 
with men. Second, raise the level of enlistment require- 
ments for men to that now placed upon women. Third, remove 
the legal barriers which prohibit the use of or entrance of 
women into any career opportunity, including combat, and ca- 
reer field. 

An appropriate conclusion to this thesis can be found in 
President Richard M. Nixon's State of the Union Address in 
1972 [Ref. 56]: 
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"We recognize that women are often denied equal 
opportunity in society today. While every woman may 
not want a career outside the home, every woman should 
have the freedom to choose whatever career she wishes 
— and an equal chance to pursue it." 

For the Armed Forces in the era of the All-Volunteer 
Army, the Equal Rights Amendment, and the women's liberation 
movement; it is imperative that women be allowed to under- 
take all career fields where sex is no barrier to qualifica- 
tion. Further, women should be allowed to succeed or perhaps 
fail due to abilities and shortcomings which are inherent in 
every individual rather than on traditional biases and ster- 
eotyped concepts of the "weaker sex." 
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APPENDIX A 



INDIVIDUAL SERVICE REGULATIONS 



The following regulations for the individual branches of 
the Armed Services will have to be revised in order to in- 
crease the restrictions on the enlistment of men to that 
currently placed upon women as suggested in this thesis. 



SERVICE 



INSTRUCTION 



REQUIRED REVISION 



Air Force 



Air Training Command Change manual to allow 
Manual (ATCM) 33-2 women to serve on active 

duty at same age as al- 
lowed for men. 



Army 



Army Regulation (AR) Change male enlistment 
601-210 requirements to must 

have high school diploma 
or GED equivalent and re- 
ceive Group III score on 
the basic test battery. 
Lower score on basic bat- 
tery for women from 59 
to Group III score. 



Army Regulation (AR) Delete Chapter 4 which 
611-201 designates those Military 

Occupational Specialities 
(MOSs) that are not open 
to women. 



Marine Corps Military Personnel 
Procurement Manual 
(MPPM) Marine Corps 
Order (MCO) PllOO-61 



Change male enlistment 
requirements to must have 
high school diploma or 
GED equivalent and re- 
ceive Group III score on 
the basic test battery. 
Lower score on basic bat- 
tery for women from 61 
to Group III score. 



Occupational Oppor- 
tunities for Men and 
Women in the U.S. 
Marine Corps ME-05- 
73 



Delete special designa- 
tions for those occupa- 
tional opportunities 
available to women. 
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SERVICE 



INSTRUCTION 



REQUIRED REVISION 



Navy Commander, Navy Re- 

cruiting Command 
COMNAVCRUITCOM In- 
struction 1130.8 


Delete female guarantees 
for SEAFARER and AIRMAN 
programs and make male 
guarantees for both male 
and female. Change male 
enlistment requirements 
to must have high school 
diploma or GED equiva- 
lent and receive Group 
III score on the basic 
test battery. 


Enlisted Personnel 
Detailers Manual 


Delete section in Chap- 
ter 6 which prohibits 
women from attending 14 
of the Navy's Class "A" 
schools . 
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APPENDIX B 



TITLE 10 SECTIONS 

Since Title 10 of the United States Code contains the 
legal restrictions to the full utilization of servicewomen, 
the following sections are the ones that will have to be re- 
vised to carry out the suggestion made in this thesis. It 
is suggested that the restrictions to the entrance of women 
into combat and the service academies as well as the require 
ment that they be on separate promotion lists be eliminated. 



SECTION 


TITLE OR STATEMENT 


ACTION 


505. (c)(1) 


Male enlistment lengths. 


Delete 
"male. " 


the word 


505. (c)(2) 


Female enlistment lengths. 


Delete 


section . 


505. (d) 


Women can only enlist into 
Women's Army Corps. 


Delete 


section . 


591. (c) 


Appointment of women into 
Reserves . 


Delete 


section . 


651. (a) 


Members: required service. 


Delete 
"male . " 


the word 

f 


3071. 


Women's Army Corps: Direc- 
tor; Deputy Director; other 
positions . 


Delete 


section. 


3209. 


Regular Army: commissioned 
officers on active list; 
other branches; Women's 
Army Corps. 


Delete 


section . 


3215. 


Regular Army: Women's Army 
Corps; warrant officers on 
active list; enlisted mem- 
bers on active duty. 


Delete 


section . 
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SECTION 


TITLE OR STATE.MENT 


ACTION 


3283. (a) 


Commissioned without speci- 
fication of branch. 


Delete phrase 
"in the V/omen's 
Army Corps." 


3283. (b) 


Commissioned Officers: ap- 
pointment without specifi- 
cation of branch; transfer 
between branches. 


Delete phrase 
"and the Women's 
Army Corps." 


3296. (b)(2) 


Separate promotion list. 


Delete section. 


3297. (a) 


Selection boards. 


Delete phrase "a 
selection board 
considering pro- 
motion-list of- 
ficers of the 
Women ' s Army 
Corps under sec- 
tion 3300 (a) or 
(b) of this ti- 
tle may include 
officers of the 
Regular Army in 
that corps whose 
regular or tem- 
porary grades 
are above major, 
and." 


3311. 


Officers: female; limita- 
tions on appointment. 


Delete section. 


3364. (a) 


Commissioned officers: se- 
lection for promotion; or- 
der of promotion; zone of 
consideration list; decli- 
nation of promotion. 


Delete phrase 
"and to the Wom- 
en's Army Corps.' 


3364. (b) 


Commissioned officers: se- 
lection for promotion; or- 
der of promotion; zone of 
consideration list; decli- 
nation of promotion." 


Delete phrase 
"or the Women's 
Army Corps." 


3364. (c) 


Commissioned officers: se- 
lection for promotion; or- 
der of promotion; zone of 
consideration list; decli- 
nation of promotion. 


Delete phrase 
"or the Women's 
Army Corps." 
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SECTION TITLE OR STATEMENT 



3383. (b) Promotion to fill vacancy 

in Army Reserve. 



3580. 

3818. 



4342. 



4346. (a) 



Command: commissioned offi- 
cers of Women's Army Corps. 

Regular female members: 
termination of appointment 
or enlistment. 

Cadets: appointment; num- 
bers, territorial distri- 
bution . 

Cadets: requirements for 
admission . 



4346. (b) 
5143. 
5206. 
5452. 



Cadets: requirements for 
admission . 

Bureau of Naval Personnel: 
Assistant Chief of Women. 

Director of Women Marines: 
detail; retirement. 

Navy: women line officers 
on active duty; Marine 
Corps: women officers on 
active duty. 



5504. (k)(5) Separate lineal list for 
Regular women officers. 

5504. (k)(6) Separate lineal list for 
Reserve women officers. 



ACTION 



Delete sentence 
"Whenever the 
Secretary deter- 
mines that a va- 
cancy may be 
filled by an of- 
ficer of the 
Women ' s Army 
Corps, officers 
of that branch 
are eligible for 
consideration 
even though the 
vacancy is not 
allocated to that 
branch. " 

Delete section. 



Delete section. 



Change "sons" to 
"children . " 



Change "his" and 
"he" to "his/her" 
and "he/she." 

Change "he" to 
"he/she. " 

Delete section. 



Delete section. 



Delete section. 



Delete section. 



Delete section. 
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SECTION 


TITLE OR STATEMENT 


ACTION 


5581. 


Naval Reserve: Medical 
Corps, Dental Corps, Medi- 
cal Service Corps: women. 


Delete section. 


5582. 


Regular Navy: transfers, 
line and staff corps. 


Delete the word 
"male." 


5583. 


Regular Marine Corps: from 
noncommissioned officers. 


Delete the word 
"male." 


5589. 


Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps: officers designated 
for limited duty. 


Delete the word 
"male." 


5590. 


Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps : women . 


Delete section. 


5596. (a) 


Navy and Marine Corps: tem- 
porary appointments. 


Delete the word 
"male." 


5596. (g)(1) 


Ineligible for temporary 
appointments . 


Delete section. 


5664. 


Regular Navy: women staff 
corps officers appointed 
under section 5590 of this 
title . 


Delete section. 


5704. 


Navy and Marine Corps; wom- 
en officers: promotion. 


Delete section. 


5707. (a)(1) 


Officers to be recommended 
for promotion or continua- 
tion. 


Delete the word 
"male . " 


5707. (a)(2) 


Officers to be recommended 
for promotion or continua- 
tion . 


Delete phrase 
" , other than 
women officers 
appointed under 
section 5590 of 
this title." 


5707. (a)(3) 


Officers to be recommended 
for promotion or continua- 
tion . 


Delete phrase 
"other than wom- 
en officers ap- 
pointed under 
section 5590 of 
this title." 


5707. (a)(4) 


Promotion of women officers. 


Delete section. 


5707. (a)(5) 


Promotion of women officers. 


Delete section. 
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SECTION 
5708. (b) 

5708. (b)(5) 

5708. (b)(6) 

5708. (c)(1) 



TITLE OR STATEMENT 
Promotion reports. 

Promotion reports on women 
in the Navy. 

Promotion reports on women 
in the Marine Corps. 

Certification of report. 



5708. (d) 
5751. 



5752. 



5756. 



5757. 



Certification of report. 

Navy, male line officers; 
Marine Corps, male offi- 
cers: eligibility for con- 
sideration by selection 
board. 

Navy, women line officers; 
Marine Corps, women offi- 
cers: eligibility for con- 
sideration for promotion. 

Navy, male line officers 
not restricted in the per- 
formance of duty; Marine 
Corps, male officers not 
restricted in the perform- 
ance of duty: numbers that 
may be recommended. 

Regular Navy, male line 
officers designated for 
limited duty; Regular 
Marine Corps, male offi- 
cers designated for lim- 
ited duty: numbers that 
may be recommended. 



ACTION 

Delete the word 
"male . ” 

Delete section. 
Delete section. 



Delete phrase 
", other than 
officers appoint- 
ed under section 
5590 of the ti- 
tle in the grade 
of lieutenant 
or lieutenant 
(junior grade) . " 

Delete section. 

Delete the word 
"male." 



Delete section. 



Delete the word 
"male. " 



Delete the word 
"male." 
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SECTION 

5758. 

5760. 

5763. 

5764. 

5768. 

5769. 

5770. 

5771. 

5776. (b) 
5780. 



TITLE OR STATEMENT 



Regular Navy; male offi- 
cers designated for engi- 
neering duty, aeronautical 
engineering duty, and spe- 
cial duty: numbers that 
may be recommended. 

Regular Navy, women line 
officers; Regular Marine 
Corps, women officers: num- 
ber that may be recommended. 

Regular Navy; women staff 
corps officers appointed un- 
der section 5590 of this ti- 
tle: number that may be 
recommended for promotion. 

Navy; line officers; promo- 
tion zones. 

Navy, male line officers; 
Marine Corps, male offi- 
cers: normal terms of serv- 
ice in grade and total 
commissioned service. 

Navy, male line officers; 
Marine Corps, male offi- 
cers: eligibility for pro- 
motion . 

Regular Navy; male line off- 
cers not restricted to the 
performance of duty or des- 
ignated for limited duty: sea 
or foreign service required. 

Navy, women line officers; 
Marine Corps, women officers: 
eligibility for promotion. 

Failure of selection. 



Regular Navy, male line of- 
ficers; Regular Marine Corps, 
male officers: permanant 
promotion. 



ACTION 

Delete the word 
"male." 



Delete section. 



Delete section. 



Delete the word 
"male." 

Delete the word 
"male." 



Delete the word 
"male." 



Delete the word 
"male." 



Delete section. 



Delete the word 
"male." 

Delete the word 
"male . " 
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SECTION 


TITLE OR STATEMENT 


5783. 


Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve: permanent 
promotion . 


5784. 


Navy, ensigns; Marine Corps, 
second lieutenants: tempo- 
rary promotion. 


5784. (f) 


Women cannot be temporarily 
promoted to ensign or second 
lieutenant under this title. 


5784. (a) 


Suspension: preceding sec- 
tions . 


5785. (b) 


Suspension: preceding sec- 
tions . 



5787b. Navy, women ensigns; Marine 

Corps, women second lieuten- 
ants: temporary promotion. 

6015. Women members: duty; quali- 

fications; restrictions. 

6018. Naval officers: shore duty; 

limitations . 



6386. (a) 



Suspension: preceding sec- 
tions . 



6387. Regular Navy, male line 

officers; Regular Marine 
Corps, male officers: com- 
putation of total commis- 
sioned service. 



ACTION 

Delete the word 
"male." 



Delete the word 
"male." 



Delete section. 



Delete the word 
"male. " 

Delete phrase 
", other than 
women officers 
appointed under 
section 5590 of 
this title." 

Delete section. 



Delete section. 



Delete phrase 
"and other than 
a woman officer 
appointed under 
section 5590 of 
this title." 

Delete phrase 
"other than wom- 
en officers 
appointed under 
section 5590 of 
this title," 
and the word 
"male." 

Delete the word 
"male." 
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, SECTION 


TITLE OR STATEMENT 


ACTION 


6393. 




Regular Navy; women captains 
and commanders; Regular 
Marine Corps, women colonels 
and lieutenant colonels; re- 
tirement for length of serv- 
ice; retired grade and pay. 


Delete section. 


6400. 




Regular Navy, women lieu- 
tenant commanders; Regular 
Marine Corps, women majors: 
retirement for length of 
service; retired grade and 
pay. 


Delete section. 


6401. 




Regular Navy, women lieu- 
tenants; Regular Marine 
Corps, captains: discharge 
for length of service; 
severance pay. 


Delete section. 


6402. 




Regular Navy, women lieu- 
tenants (junior grade); 
Regular Marine Corps, first 
lieutenants: discharge for 
length of service; severance 
pay. 


Delete section. 


6403. 




Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve; women offi- 
cers: elimination from 
active status. 


Delete section. 


6954. 




Midshipmen: number. 


Change "sons" to 
"children . " 


6956. 


(d) 


Midshipmen: nomination and 
selection to fill vacancies. 


Change "men" to 
"personnel . " 


6958. 


(a)(1) 


Midshipmen: qualifications 
for admission. 


Change "his" and 
"he" to "his/her 
and "he/she." 


6958. 


(b) 


Midshipmen: qualifications 
for admission. 


Change "he" to 
"he/ she . " 


8208. 




Regular Air Force: commis- 
sioned officers on active 
list; female commissioned 
officers, other than those 
designated under section 
8067 of this title to per- 
form professional functions. 


Delete section. 
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SECTION 


TITLE OR STATEMENT 


ACTION 


8215. 


Regular Air Force: female 
warrant officers on active 
duty. 


Delete section. 


8549. 


Duties: female members limi- 
tations . 


Delete section. 


8818. 


Regular female members: 
termination of appointment 
or enlistment. 


Delete section. 


9342. 


Cadets: appointment; num- 
bers, territorial distri- 
bution . 


Change "sons" to 
"children . " 


9346. 


Cadets: requirements for 
admission . 


Change "his" and 
"he" to "his/her 
and "he/she." 


There are 


many other places that the words "his" and "he 


are used throughout this title. These will 


also require 


revision or a 


statement in the definition of terms section 



to the fact that these do not refer to males alone but are 



rather used in the general sense. The reason the particular 
instances were chosen for revision of these terms is because 
some, have chosen to interpret these words literally in these 
quotations. As a result, these quotations are being used to 
prohibit the entrance of women to the service academies. 
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